


er’s Picnic. 





take a trunk for me ap to the ho- 
stepping from a boat on the levee, 
ingster, who sat balancing on the 
Yvur son? cried the boy. eyeing 
* Well, I'M be doa drapped. if [ 
“ve been trying to find mw) daddy 
4 endden up comes the old hoss 
right off. Liow are you? stretch. 


if paw 
ouplussed. Between a «mile and 
* What is your name. -#r?""—- My 
vow’ Weil. it’s nothing for people 
~o many eniidren they don t know 
+3 William, but some folks c+il me 
+. What tbeother part is. | rerkon 
‘t. You must ax the old woman ’ 
rupk. he marched off towards the 
self: -* Well this is a co—the oid 
t last. Good clothes—big trunk — 
ell, [ am in luck.” 


ome from. Corny’” inquired Mary 
; where else” he replied - - that 

Long life to it for both, say 1.’ 

e is that, [ wonder?” 

ley teil me it’s mighty szeable, 
i that you might row! Engiand 
ly make a dint in the ground. 
eans inside of it that you might 
ad save Father Mathew a wonder- 
au’ a for Scotchland, .ou might 
1¢ of their forests. and vend m ver 
except it may be, by the «meil of 

y @ thrifle of money, id yo an’ 





RAR ARRAS 


ro to acolored friend of his, *‘ what 
aseful ub de comets —de sun or ve 


* know dat I should be able to an- 
n’as how I neber had much book 


k de moon orter take de first rank 


shine in de night when we need de 
im de day time, when de light am 





« de most larned darkev I cher seed. 
veep out a school house jor a libin.”’ 


ild toa physician, to consult him 
uth. Among other things -he in- 
tink the Springs wuld be useful. 

* replied the doctor. as he eye the 
\ large pineh of enuff. “| havent 
t recommending the springs—and 


.t would be good for the dear little 
4 the best remedy ' know of.”’ 


d you recommend, doctor’” 
am, where you can get plenty of 





sppening one day to be lookirg ont 
snte chamber, in a white waistcoat 
at entering the room. decrived by 
m for one of the undercovks. He 
m, and with a ha: d which was not 
‘im a@ violept slap on the shoulder. 
turns about. and the fellow, fright- 
-hoids the face of his master. Down 


= 
ght it was George'” 
ad been George ” replied the mar- 
to have struck quite so hard!" 


was about making a descent in a 
ieted by her father to observe par- 
at the bottom of the water whether 
t for her to see to read aid write. 
elf with the necessary materials. on 
ation she addressed the following 
elative : 

jear father, you've oft had a line, 
dell ander water ; 

ty assure you ['m thine, 

ving, affectionate daughter.” 


_cet a misfortune when it is past re- 
philosophy or strength enough to 
4 pnysiciaa ventured five thousand 
vish Sea project; when he was told 
vas all 


lost. 
tis but going up five thousand pairs 
da statue. 
man received from his love the fl- 


abandoned me. That is the recom- 

My landlord will wait no longer. 

vall sleep in the room with a char- 
NaNIcHE 

irry He went the next day to see 

e was burning, and his own Naniche 
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) Standard tells the following: The 
an of a neighboring town. being re- 
ome on business. his little son. a 
aimly folded his hands and asked 
orenounced by his father at their 

n. being asked to pronounce the 
th @ grave face, No, I don't like 








i up your head. and tell the zentle- 
en '— ie! 








steen '"*—** No.” — eventeen |" — 
—* Right! mother’s own dariing' 
4, will make a figure in she world.” 


ealth. Show us a prize-fighter and 
gentleman who is troubled with a 
ian half his time. i 
age The man who * 
is living yet, aged 93. Hits brother. 
c owt.” was ** run into the groun:i* 
onder of Burgpy ne. 





at 





eedom of the press was made by an 
ely, in the shape of an attack upon 
some report he had published. The 
lave been 0 satisfactory as was 
ss left in the office, his pixtols were 
er, and his hat was picked out of 





és (sell. —The term ** swell’ has 

to over dressed gentlemen, but. if 
n expanding at their present rate to 
oon see the little bovs running after 
8 broad as an omnibus, and hear 
7, ** There goes a sweil!"— Punca 





iy was Painted. 
uiox—and yet ‘tis true, 
victure, though it’s not like you. 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE BORDER. 
3) Buls oF Beutushy. 


BY DR. J. B. 


ROBINSON. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE BORDERER. 

Tw the latter part of May, 1777, near the close 
of a pleasant day, a man well mounted pursued 
his way along the ban 
Kentucky. He m 
years of age—perhups rather older than that, for 
his teatures exhibited matuiity of intellect and 
intimate acquaintance with the vicissitudes of 
fronticr life. 


of the Ohio, toward 








He wore the appropriate garb of 
the hanter and backwoodsmaun—a 





frock, neat and becoming, 2 1 
handk ied loos neck, knotted 
at the throat; e his nether limbs were en- 





rehief ¢ 





anot 








cased sabstantially in the Indian leggins and 
moccasons so much worn by men of his type. 
His face was of a thoughtful cast, endowed with 
a fr: 


invite contidence. 








ak and maniy comeliness well caicnlated to 


> was armed as the contin- 








gencics of the times reqnired—ecurrying upon 








saddle-bow, ready for instant use, one of those 





life. In addition to this deadly implement, he 





wore the indispensable hunting-knife—a weapon 


| 


ht have been twenty six | 


lose fitting | 
th cap, a | 


s so famed in the history of American border | 


which always had its place at the side of the | 


woodsman. In holsters liberally ornamented 
ted their 


, Teady to be grasped at any 


with bear-skin, a brace of pistols e 
silver mounted ends 
moment and levelled at a foe. 








He rode a bay horse, whose great limbs and 
body promised more for strength and bottom 
than speed. There being neither road nor path, 
the borderer had no guide save at intervals a 
blazed tree ; 


nevertheless, he manifested no hesi- 
tancy about the way, trusting evidently to his 


general knowledge of the count 





ble landmarks—the lay of the land, and the 
direetiun of the streams. 
The sun, 





resting apon the 
western hills, streamed rv 


mits of the 








y into the open for- 


1e hunter—or whatever he 





might be— 





est where 





was ia He reined up his borse and dis- 
mounted, impelled to do so by fresh footsteps 


upon the ground, which he proceeded to examine 





critically. He was soon ss 





iat several 





horses had recently passed that way. Leading 


his animal by the bridle, he con ed to follow 





this weil detined trail. His interest was much 
increased, after walking the distance of half a 
mile, by the discovery of a foot print so small 





that it could have been made »y a femele, only. 






Retrograding a few paces he roand 


where she had obviously dismi 





horse; and going on a bundred rods ¢ 
came to a fallen tree where she had as clearly 
remounied; for the impress of the petite feet 
ceased at that -pot. A little beyond, influenced 
by signs intelligible to the adept in wooderait, 
he stopped and examined 
ticular! 





ground more par- 
ce. It was the 
trail of Indian feet that now drew his attention, 


y than in the first 





and which, coming apon white trail at a 





nght angie, | 






d its course and followed 
the latter. I 


self of this fact, 








he mming of rifle and pis 
tols ite in his znd went on 
win more warihess. ® 

He had learned three things 
the indices before him: Thata 
had preceted him; that one of the r, at 





least, was a female ; that an Indian—there might 
be one or more—had tound their tral and was 
ndoubtedly pursuing it with l 


It being near night, the white 





gTants they must un juestiona 


the border States—would soo nature of 
jay to re 
through the 


travellers were 


things, «ncamp and wait for 








sume Weir precarteus Wa 








pportunit™ 











wo arm, or 





the freshness of the 
lis horse and go for- 


aunousness than could possibly 





ry and more nota- 











2: heavy animal kept pace at 
Reaching, anon, a bend in the river, 
and looking across it, he perc 
whites making preparaticns to encamp ; that is, 
he saw some horses just hobbied and turned loose 
upon the banks of the stream to regale as best 
they might apon the tender grass and herbage, 
and two or three men constructing a temporary 
shelter for themselves and baggaze 

With not a little eagerness the woodsman cast 
his eyes about to catch a glimpse of a female 
form ; but his curiosity was not gratitiel He 
followed the carve of the noble stream, not for- 
getting the circumstance that had excited his 
suspicions. When he had made two-thirds the 
distance of the bend, he discevered an object 
that possessed for him more than ordinary inter- 
est—a young woman seated upon a mossy knoll, 
with an air of innocent abandon, at once grace- 
fab and engaying Her features were embrowned 
somewhat by the sun; but it did not render them 
less lovely, or detract from the pleasure the bor- 
derer experienced in contempluing them from 
the copse where he stood concexied. 


te observed while 
his heels 














The sun, still lingering brill 
a 


ntly upon the 
7s full upon the 
maiden’s face, and the woodsman saw her visage 
(tor the tirst time) bathed in the g!orious light of 
& gorgeous sunset. A heart more obdurate than 
his might have confessed a little weakness with 
such a fair presentment in view; stronger eyes 
might have been dazzled a trifle, and a far more 
irascible person might have owned to being 
pieased with the beauty of the fuir stranger, 
without the fear of being thought wanting in 
Taste. 

There was something indescribably sweet in 
her expression, which the woodsman believed he 
had never seen in the countenance of woman. 





" 


als 











nt hills, threw his parting 





Her tigure, too, as she reclined at ease upon the 
knoll, was seen to be wondrously symmetrical, 
with just enouch embonpoint to pertect its at- 
tractiveness. 
the opinion that any alteration in her person, 
however slight, would certainly be for the worse ; 
soit is evident that she filled, to repletion, his 
Nor could the most 
phiegmatic woman-iraducer bave seen her at 
that moment without sharing, to some extent, 
the enthusiasm of the woodman. The toilet of 
jot so costly and elaborate as 


idea of female loveliness. 


those days was 

the goddess of f 
upon ; but the 
ceniury gone 





1 now imperiously insists 





ved pioneer giris of the 





by no Means dencient in 
taste. They uncersiood well the art of personal 





neatness of atcire—bhow to make the must of a 
little, and to tashion wnat they had into garmenrs 
comfortable and becoming. Be sure taat they 
knew how to appear fo the best advantage, and 


in what the si th of beauty consisikd. We 








cannot describe 





h any degree of accuracy the 
young womans apparel; but it will be enough 
for our purpose to affirm that it became her per- 
quite as well as more elegant fabrics de not 
a tew of the belles of the present period. Iin- 
i varse its materials, 
» so as to show its rounded 
. be otherwise than comely to 
although in this regerd there was noth- 
» fair emigre bemg clad im ncher 
and finer stuif than was usually worn on the 





owever 











t she wore the 






The woodsman observed tt 
Uttie MoOccasONs UMay nsoie, beautufull y 


with beads and quills; and that the 





ie above It Was sDapely ; whue the Gand upon 


which ner bead rested with unstu lied yruce, Was 
jelicutely small and serupulousiy gioved. He 


Was Rot near eneugh to define particularly the 
‘oior of Ler eves and hair; but made ap his 


st were adark and Dewitumny 





iter, & Wary and coquettish 





n0w long the borderer 
would have remaimed in the cupse guzimg af this 


seemiy crualure, had DOt Os attention been cai 





d to another party who was apr 





wching her 


noiselessiy and dettiy. This party was a mative 


WarTior, will @ ar7ime im fis left haud, and a 


kmife and tomahawk in his belt. He was within 


d the party of 


Tne admiring woodsman was of | 


ten yards of the maiden, and advancing upon 
her. She saw him at the moment that che inad- 
vertent breaking of 4 twig betrafed bis nearness, 
and sprang to her feet at onc? with a slight 
scream. The woodsman was about to fire, buat 
the person of the young lady was now between 
him and his mark, and he silently lowered his 
rifle. The two—the native anit the maiden— 
were face to face ; the former, with his right hand 
raised warningly, and the latter with her tigure 
thrown forward a little, ber left arm elevated 


and thrust our obedient to the first impulse of 


fear; while tor an instant her respiration seemed 
suspended. She stood tixed and statue like. 
The red man made a menacing motion coward 
his hatchet and pointed to the woods; which 
pantomime signified that she was to go with Lim, 
an? that resistance would be death. 

She hesitated, ancertain whether to ery out and 
attempt to fiy, or remain passive. It soon ap- 
peared that she had decided upon the latrer 
course; for she assumed a dignified attitude, 
and, strangely enough to the torderer, banished 
that terror which had kept her dumb and pale. 
She was about to speak when a sibilant sound 
from the red man checked her intent. 

“ Let the white girl keep her tongue still if she 
would live!’ he said, springing lithely to her 
side. “If she makes a noise, this,” he placed a 
red finger upon his knife, “ will silence her.” 

“Do the Chickasaws go on the war path to 
surprise women ’” retorted the maiden, in a low 
voice. ‘‘1s this the way great warriors get fame 
and a name to be terrible among the tribes !” 

“Tam Eagle-plume, the chief of the Chicka- 
saw nation. I have come to conduct you to my 
lodge. Our way is yonder beyond the fires of 
the pale robbers who have bnilt their wigwams 
on the banks of the Kaintuck kee. Come! 
Walk! The trail is long, the sun is going he- 
hind the hills, and the voice of the owl will soon 
be heard !” 

“ Let the trail be long and the lodges distant! 
Let the sun go behind the hills, and the owl 
scream his noces to the night, [ will not walk 
the woods with Eagle-piume !” 

The maiden spoke lofttily and firmly, without 
apparent tear. The savage chieftain smiled 
scorntully. 

* Hook !—an exclamation of contempt. “And 
so the blood of the white squaw is up. But her 
strength is feeble, and Eagie-piume will bear ber 
away like a feather.” 

“ Begone, woman-fighter ! 
are there. 
you.” 

“ Nushka |’ —a sharp exclamation to call atten- 
tion to something of importance,—‘‘ You are the 
lightof my eyes. I come not to shed yoar blood ; 
but L swear by the great Manito of the Chicka 
saws that if you cry out, be your cry no louder 
than the wail of a wounded dove, 1 will send 
you to the heaven of the pale face !’’ 

Eagie plume laid his hand upon the maiden’s 
arm with an expression of countenance too stern 
and deadly in its import to be mistaken. 


Look ! my people 
One sarill cry will bring them upon 


Nature itself has 
There 
is eternal enmity between the red man and the 
white; and it will remain «ill one of them be 
swept from the face of the earth. You are not 
of my blood. Oil and water will not mingle. 
Note it well; it is a lessom you can understand. 
I dislike your name and mation. I shall never 
kindle a fire upon the stomes of your distant 
There is nothing so impossible as that 
death would be sweet im comparison. I know 
you and your deeds. Yoware the crueilest of 
the cruel, the most implacable of the implacable. 
[ have dwelt in the wigwam of one who has seen 
you in battle, seen the gleaming ef your hatchet 
in the bloody midnight maraud, and heard your 


“TIT am not of your race. 
placed an impassibie barrier between us 





lode. 


terrible shout in the moment of fiendish victory. 
You are fearful to my sight. 
or strike me down where [ stand. 
your trade. 
fame of your deeds by the murder of a helpless 
maiden '”’ 

“The mysterious God of the pale face has 


Go, and leave me, 
To kill is 


Come, brave warrior '—add two the 


made vou fair. He has gifted you with a dan- 
but he bas put the venom of a 


It you 


h-stones of the 


verous beauty 


serpent under vour tongue.  Vusrka ! 





fire upon the hes 


hief of the Chickasaws, rou wil kindle no fires 





rwgwa You will dweil with Ea 


} 


or vou dweil not among the races of 





e 





Eagle plume threw an am adroitly about th 
maiden’s waist, while be placed the band of the 
ther 2pon er lips T 


1e% ) Tulse Ger with 1s aD- 
tamed strength and hoid ler secure apd qaiet, 
was the work of a Momeni. 

The rierer watched this scene with intense 
nterest, ready to save ber from any barm that 
might threaten, and it seemed sow ume that he 
Ranning aimbly from hu 





overt, he lad a strong band apon the Chicka- 





saws shoulder, arrested his steps, amd curmed | Gas occurred. 





him toward him by a movement of his muscular 
arm. The expression of surprise that first ap- 
peared upon the visage of Eayle-plame qaickly 
he perceived who 
More quickly 





yielded to flashing anger when 


e 
contronted him. 
+ 





than may well 
re plucked his knife from its 
sheath and made a desperate effurt to bury its 
blade in the bosom of the maiden 
ter was tou 


be imagined, 


hut the hun- 





il versed in the knowledge of In- 
dian character not to have anticipated such an 
attempt. He caught the suspended hand by the 


wrist, and holding it poised aloft in the act of 


striking, met the fierce and terrible eyes of the 
noted warrior unshrinkinyly, and returned him 
glance for glance. There was a nation’s hatred 
in those deep set and fiery orbs, wen, turning 
apon the borderer, he strove to look him through, 
and look him dead ; but he had encountered one, 
it seemed, of no ordinary mould—the lightuings 
of his eye were powerless to strike terror to his 
heart. 

Eayle-plume suffered the knife to fall from his 
unnerved fingers to the ground, retaining with 
his other hand a firm hold on the now trembling 





girl; but seeing thas he was unequally matched 
while thus encumbered, he pashed her from him, 
and springing at his adversary like a panther, 
the two became engaged in a trightful struggle 
for the mastery. 

hough at liberty, the maiden had not power 
to fly from the spot. She saw their athletic bod- 
ies Meet in a gigantic effort to crush each other. 
She saw their arms interlaced, and the muscles 
rising and swelling in a fearful test of their po- 
tency. She saw a series of rapid motions, a 
whirling and scattering of leaves, a sadden and 
continuors changing of place, and presently a 
fall to the ground, where the combat assumed 
new intensity. Anon all this ceased, and the 
hunter arose panting, wiped his knife and re- 
turned it to its sheath. 

The maiden cast a terrified look at the last 
scene of the conflict, and saw the form of Eayle- 
piume, lying still, aud stained with crimson 
spots. 

“Thangs, brave stranger!” she said, turning 
from the spectacle fuint and giddy. ‘“‘ You have 
risked a life-struggie with the boldest and most 
powerful of the Chickasaws. It is little short of 
miraculous if you have escaped without danger- 
ous wounds.” 

“T believe, young woman, that I am anharm- 
ed—though the strength and dexternty of the 
savage was wondrous,’ replied 
with a courtesy of manner not to have been 
expected from one clad in the plain garb of the 
back woodsman. 

The maiden had been missed, and at this june- 
ture a man came hurrying to the spot where the 
parties were standing. 


the woodsman, 





CHAPTER IL. 


THE CAMP 

Tae person who appeared was rather past the 
prime of life, but yet hale, bearing upon his fea- 
tures and physique generally, the prestige of 
many zood years. here was not, perhaps, so 
mach of the hunter in his garb as is sometimes 
seen in the wilderness ; 


but sull enough to show 





an acquaintance with woodcraft and necessi 
ties and demands of the times. 
manly height and carried himself erec 
dignity. 





His face might be called stern in ex 


pression. Indeed, his brow was somewhat deep- 
y set with furrows, produced either by macho 
care or settled melanchoiy, or 4 long indniged 
habit of frowning; altho ‘ 





tle sake, we will not believe in the latter. He 
was quick, firm and energetic in movement, be 


ng, clearly, one accustomed to d 





hesitation and execute a purpose wit 
ing. Like the borderer he was arn 





mile, and che handle of a 
ed convenientiy trom its 





‘Judith’ he cried, in 
voice, as | 

‘Lam 
swered, making 4 
hum. 

“What has happened, my dear’? You are 


very pale, and crembir like a fmightened doe,” he 





p approached 





rere, and safe,’’ the 5 








at Naste she mught to meet 


added, casting at the same time &@ <uspicieus look 





at the woodsman, who was 





Against a 





sturdy oak, re his overstrained nerves 
The latter saw ber commence speasing with 








the man—who was obvi ver father, or some 








near relaive—in low animated 





iptiess 





ounting >nefiy, d 
of the last ven minutes. H 
had the effect w change bes 





that shade of misgiving that mor 
to the natural steruness of is 
mad stepped dung * 
now came forward w 
vworderer 





‘My daughter, «ur, has Deen ceiling me wha: 
First, let me ask £ you are 


wounded! There will be time enough, I dare 
say, for thanks when we have broken bread ‘o- 
gether; for [ trast you will not refuse our hum- 
bie shelter and humobiler fare for the nysht 

This salatation—not so mach the salutation 
as the manner of it—assured the woodsaan at 
once that he was beginning an acquaintance 
with a man of no ordinary stamp, one who 
eame without cireumlocution to practical mat 
ters, and seasoned his speech with common sense 

“ My bodily powers, it is true, have been se- 
verely taxed, but save a flesh wound or two, that 
are scarcely worth neticing, [ believe [ may an- 
swer that [ am little worse for the unexpected 
encoanter. To be sure there was considerable 
muscle in yonder fellow—more than | have met 
fur many a day; but he lies there quiet enough, 
now—as quiet as if the power of a giant was 
never his.” 

The borderer replied with as much composure 
as if nothing remarkable had transpired. 

“Truly, he is as passive as the brother clod 
upon which he rests. Are you certain aa you 
have dealt with him effeeraally '”’ 

“T care not to strike twice ; it is repugnant to 
my feelings to strike once. There is, sir, some- 
thing -acred about human lite, however low in 
the seale that life may be. One is apt to reflect, 
too, that this mysterious spark that animates us, 
when once dismissed, either by natural decay or 





he contlict of untamed passions, can never be 
alled back to resume its coanection with the 
corporeal form. As inconsistent as it may seem 
to you, sir, I would willingly recall this red 
child of the forest back w that robust life which 
he inherited but a few moments ago.” 

“That state of teeling [ conceive to be the 
legitimate outgrowth of a meditative and philo- 
sophic mind,” returned the other, gravely, but 
with sufficient warmth to witness to his sincerity 

“The air here does not agree with your daagh- 
ter, I think,” said the woodsman, observing that 
Judith clang closely to her father’s arm, and 
studiously looked from the object which had 
formed the sabject of remark. 

“You are nght. We will go, if you please, 
to our encampment—if you will allow me to 
bestow sach a term on such a flimsy and anskil- 
fal atfair.’” 

“1 left my frend and companion—my horse— 
some half a mile hence. I will return for him 
and join you as soon as practicable.” 

“You will be spared that trouble, I imagine 
That must be your animal that stands just in the 
edge of the copse there, with ears erect and in- 
quiring. He has sagaciously followed his mas- 
ter’s trail.” 

‘Yes, that is my good beast, and I am not 
sorry that he has followed.” 

The woodsman whistled, and the horse, with 
a pleased neigh of recognition, came on like a 
dog, seeming glad of human companionship 
again. 

“ You will not expect from me and mine. sir 
forester,” said the elder of the two men, “ that 
courtesy and gentle keeping that was in vogue 
among the knights errant of the olden ume. 
We are, as you see, simple wayfurers, secking 
an abiding place in a new country where danger 
ig imminent, and victssitude an expected visi 
tant. That we mar be more at our ease, and 
make what progress we can toward good fellow 
ship, I will inform you at once 


is Wa.dron. [4m from South Carolina, on my 


tqat my name 


he hunter's paradise—the Kain-tuck kee 
™ 





rokee. A disastrous change of for 


tune, combined with a natural love for the life of 


a pioncer, has induced me to this adventurous 





“wp All of wife or cmid that remains to me is 
omprised in this girl, who is by no mcans averse 
to this flight across the border to the land of 
though I could 
he had been content to stay 


owers, and furests, and forays 
Wieh that 


behind 


until [ had laid the foundation of a home, and 





tiun troubles were amicably settled. A 
tew hardy adventurers have borne me companr, 
and whom you will know, I doubt not, in cood 
ume. My own immediate household consists of 
my danghter, a maiden lady of eccenune hatte, 


da poor, anderwnted lad, whom we consider 





tuty to he fmend and care for.’ 





In return for vour frankness, [ wil! say that 
Iam called Lockwood—Theodore Lockwood « 
name sot so distinguished as rours, but one I 


trast that i# not disgraced by any act of 





If lam not mistaken, you arc the same whe was 
governor of a neighborng State. Sarely, for 


tune is changeable. [conid fied it in my heart 


to reeret the kind of ufe row have chosen. A 


peacefal residence wihin the area of the ‘ dark 


snd hloody ground ' cannot be expected. It is 
anqnestionably known to rou that Indians are 
narm« harassing the footwteps of the white «et 
ders, allowmg them few bours of quiet rest 


They lurks apon the banks of nvers w cat 7 





unwary Soaimen ey be om ambash m forest 
and near the stockades of our countrymen , ther 


hare even bad the Soidmess to attack tbe forts at 
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Boonesborough, and their deeds are such as fill 
the heart with horror and sorrow.” 

“Accounts of this nature have reached my 
ears; but I have hoped and still do, that this 
state of things will not long continue. Here we 
are at our camp; it is a flimsy affair, but I dare 
say you have fared worse, if you are the arrant 
man of the woods I take you to be.” 

“T have passed many nights in the open air, 
the great arch of the sky being my only roof. 
My sleep, under such circumstances, has some- 
times been sweet, too, environed, as I was, by 
dangers, with the chorus of the wolf for my 
lullaby.” 

Lockwood followed Waldron into the camp, 
which was of considerable size, with a fire in the 
centre—after the Indian style—over which some 
women were cooking supper. 

Judith’s adventure was soon told, whereupon 
some of the men took their rifles and ran to the 
spot indicated, to see the body of the famed 
Chickasaw chief. They returned soon with the 
intelligence that no such body could be found, 
though they had discovered blood upon the 
leaves. 

“Tlis wound, then,” said Lockwood, calmly, 
“was not mortal. Probably we left him in a 
swoon; or, possibly, he simulated death, with 
the deep cunning of his race.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Waldron, ‘it would be well 
to pursue him. Wounded as he is, his flight 
must necessarily be slow.” 

A tall man in a buckskin hunting-shirt, who 
had just come in and was standing by the fire, 
holding a long rifle by the barrel, while the breech 
rested upon the ground, turned toward Waldron 
and replied to his suggestion in a low, moderate 
voice: 

“You might follow him, but that would be all 
You can foller anything—your shadder, if you 
feel like it,—but follerin’ and overtakin’ is two 
things, as you’ll find if you try it. I examined 
the ground thereabouts. He went straight as an 
arrer for the lodges of the Chickasaws. His trail 
was as light as the step of a dainty-goin’ gal in 
velvet slippers ; and as for blood, there was none 
to be seen on the leaves. Perhaps our new friend 
has a prejudice agin killin’ Ingins, thinkin’ they 
are sort of human-like.” 

There was enough of sarcasm in the conelud- 
ing period to be perceptible but not offensive to 
Lockwood. 

“Tn self-defence I am not influenced by mo- 
tives that can justly be considered very philan- 
thropic. I strike an enemy for the preservation 
of life, without stopping to ph phize, taking 
it for granted that the right to preserve my life 
is bestowed upon me by the God of nature. 
That Indians have strong claims to relationship 
to humanity, I am, without question, inclined to 
believe,” Lockwood answered, glancing furtively 
at the spot where Judith stood receiving the con- 
gratulations of the women. 

“I deem myself not a little favored,” said 
Waldron, “in having the privilege of making 
you acquainted, Mr. Lockwood, with the prince 
of foresters and the master of woodcraft. You 
may or may not have heard the name of Never- 
fail, connected with tales of the border. If not, 
you must indeed have sojourned in a distant re- 
gion. If you have, then you will need to know 
only that he is before you.” 

“The name of Never-fail is not new to my 
ears,” returned Lockwood. “I have heard it 
associated with stirring stories of adventure in 
the forest of Kentucky. I am happy to meet 
one whose fame has been earned by courage and 
sagacity.” 

“T take all praise kindly that is well meant,” 
replied Never fail; ‘ but I might as well tell you 
at once that I aint over fund of fine sayins’ and 
pretty speeches. Smoothness of the tongue is 
French and Ingin all over; and I can’t say that 
I like anythin’ that’s French and Ingin. I’m 
called Never-fail, and I don’t greatly object to it. 
It got fixed on me, by one means and another, 
some years ago, because people was good enough 
to imagine that I was death with the rifle, and 
sure on the trail. Well, perhaps I’ve a knack of 
doin’ these things with tolerable certainty, but 
I’m by no means parfict, stranger; but there 
may be sich in the world, though it hasn’t been 
niy lot to meet ’em, more’s the pity.” 

“Verily, we don’t look for perfection in the 
midst of a crooked and perverse generation,” 
drawled an individual in a long-waisted, long- 
skirted and seedy black coat, buttoned close up to 
the chin. This person was favored with a face 
somewhat elongated by nature, and by a serious 
east of mind which forbade him to join in the 
common, innocent pleasantries of life, causing 
him to draw back into himself like a turtle into 
its shell. His face was smooth and solemn, and 
no one could remember having seen its gravity 
relaxed by a cheerful smile ; his hair, which was 
long and of a flaxen hue, was parted from his 
forehead to the crown with precision, and comb- 
ed down straight upon each side, adding mate- 
rially to the rather ludicrous sombreness of his 
expression. He spoke with moderation, and 
gencrally in an unnecessarily raised voice, rising 
upon his toes when excited, and letting himself 
back upon his heels again; while at the same 
time he rubbed his hands together, as one is 
wont when his digits are cold; or else kept them 
clasped upon his diaphragm in a very impressive 
manner. When carnest above the ordinary leve] 
of his feelings, he lapsed into a nasal twanging 
quite awful. 

Being considered a simple-minded, well-mean- 
ing man, Obed Slingsby was usually allowed to 
have his own way and say, and be had slipped 
along through the world, thus far, as a person- 
aye of no slight importance, destined to exercise 
a saving influence on the moral and religious 
Obed was as prone to Scripture quota- 
tions as Sancho Panza to proverbs; though, un- 
fortunately, he was an inveterate perverter of the 
true and lawfal rendering of Bible texts. His 
quotations were rarely correctly given, which 
sometimes detracted from the dignity of his sub- 
ject and produced merriment where he was ex- 
pecting tears. Nor were his citations always 
apposite. It often happened that he prodaced a 
passage from the venerable book that was a3 appli- 
cable to the “ man in the moon "’ as to the theme 
of remark; although there were times when he 
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was tolerably happy in argument, illustration 
and reproof. 

“Truly, my friend,” added Obed, “it savors 
of earthly vanity to talk of perfection when the | 
heart of man doeth evil, and that continually. | 
And as for the red Philistines that come against 
the Lord’s anointed with the tomahawk and | 
the spear, they will pass from hence like smoke, 

' 
| 


and their days will not be long in the land. 
They will be driven out before us and scattered 
as chaff at the winnowing.” 

Slingsby put the points of his fingers together, | 
twirled his thumbs and elevated his chin. 

“ Are you ready to risk your body in the work 
of scatterin’ ’em?” inquired Never-fail, with a 
curl of the nether lip, indicative of contempt. 

“My vocation is not to wield the weapon of 
human warfare; but verily I will lift up my 
voice mightily in your behalf while you go forth 
to smite the heathen hip and thigh. In this way 
I shall do more for our cause than an army with 
banners. It is written, ‘The wicked flee when 
no man pursueth.’” 

“That kind of warfare, I fear,” said Wal- 
dron, “ may not prove so available in this region 
as more active practice. If such are your prin- 
ciples, it would be safer, it seems to me, for you 
to remain at home on the quiet side of the bor- 
der. I believe our cause and purpose require 
the use of carnal weapons, as you are pleased to 
call them. However, every man has a right to 
the free and unmolested enjoyment of his opin- 
ions, although consistency sometimes demands 
that one’s conduct should be in a degree con- 
formable to his avowed faith.” 

“Tn all battles with the red heathen,” return- 
ed Obed, meekly, “ it is meet that one or more 
remain behind—in some safe place—to pray, 
while others go forward to smite with the sword. 
In this manner, friend Waldron, will the pagans 
be cast out before us, and we shall possess the 
goodly land. Yea, and truly !” 

Lockwood being little interested in the peculiar 
views of Obed Slingsby, found opportunity to 
consider Judith attentively, while listening, ap- 
parently, to his remarks. It was now dark with- 
out the camp, but within there was a large fire 
that sent up a bright and leaping blaze—the 
light from which enabled him to see her very 
distinctly, and to observe her without seeming 
effort. His first impressions of her were deep- 
ened. Her person, seen by the ruddy blaze, 
was no less graceful in outline than when seen 
by the flashing rays of the setting sun; while 
her features—pale though they were—had lost 
nothing of their loveliness. Her eyes—he had 
met their beaming gaze since entering the camp 
—reminded him of the soft and distant stars, 
beneath which he had often slept in the glades of 
the forest, with no roof above him but the wide 
dome of the sky. Her voice was melodious and 
low—and a low, sweet voice in woman is a 
goodly thing. She had the liquid, flowing enun- 
ciation that he had noticed in Indian girls, and 
which he thought particularly charming. She 
had those gliding movements, too, peculiar to 
the red maidens of the forest. She seemed to 
move without effort, and with a noiseless foot- 
fall. Her age—he began to query about that— 
he conceived to be between sixteen and seven- 
teen. In truth, she now appeared to him much 
younger than when he saw her upon the knoll in 
the open air. He concluded before Obed had 
finished his last remark, that if Judith was as 
sensible as beautiful, Waldron was Mirely bless- 
ed in his daughter. There was pleasure in look- 
ing at her and following her graceful movements 
with his eyes—which, on this occasion, were un- 
usually observant. At first he was disposed to 
check this propensity to stare—he mentally pro- 
nounced it staring—at a young girl who would 
probably be annoyed at so much watchfulness in 
a stranger; but, finally, by a small exercise of 
philosophy, persuaded himself that it was quite 
proper to admire her as he did other beautiful 
objects in nature—a fine flower or an attractive 
landscape. This theory came very conveniently 
and served his purpose excellently weli; it was 
plausible, too. 

One reflection in connection with this girl Ju- 
dith, caused him anxiety ; which was the danger 
that would hourly attend her sojourn in the for- 
ests of Kentucky. He resolved to embrace the 
first opportunity to speak with Waldron on the 
subject. Indeed, he considered it his duty to 
warn him of the deadly peril before him, and to 
which he was inclined to suspect, he was to 
some extent a stranger. A favorable moment 
soon presented, of which he was not slow to 
take advantage. 

“J should be wanting in friendliness,’ he 
commenced, addressing Waldron, ‘if I did not 
speak plainly of the peril of this enterprise. 
When I look at your fair daughter, I am filled 
with the direst apprehensions for her safety. 
Surrounded as you will be at all times by prowl- 
ing savages thirsting for the blood of white men, 
whom they view in the light of aggressors and 
trespassers, it can scarcely be expected that all 
of your small party will reach the banks of Ken- 


deavor. 


folly and inexperience should I make the en- 


I am not wholly unacquainted with 
border life. I have, too, some knowlcdge of In- 


dian warfare and Indian character. You are 


inclined to smile at this assertion; but, brave 


forester, years are not always needful to bring 
this kind of wisdom. It may be acquired by a 
few months or years of vicissitude. This, you 


; may think, has little to do with our present pur- 
pose, yet it may serve to assure you that I have | 
not undertaken this pilgrimage without a toler- | 


able idea of the perils that attend it daily and 
nightly and hourly.” She paused, and then 
added, with a smile: ‘ Besides, sir, you should 
give me as much credit for courage as you ac- 
cord to those good women who are busied with 
preparing supper. They brave all these dangers, 
and why should not 1?” 

Lockwood breathed more freely; for the few 
words she had said assured him that she was 
sensible, and rather more practical than he had 
been led to expect. 


embarrassment, ‘to argue the case with you, 
Miss Waldron, but confident am I that the hard- 
ship and vicissitude of an enterprise like this 
taxes the bodily powers of sturdy hunters and 
the iron-nerved veterans of many battles. See- 
ing you here, so young, and evidently so little 
acquainted with toil, makes me regret your de- 
termination, and fear for your safety.” 


have prompted your words of warning; yet I 
weary miles we have trodden,” answered Judith, 


the borderer, who found such fascination in her 
face and voice that he could fix his attention 
upon no other object while she was speaking. 

“Ts it really true, Miss Waldron, that you can 
find pleasure in this wilderness, in the very lap 
of danger ?” he inquired, with earnestness. 

“T love nature at her wildest,” resumed Ju- 
dith. ‘‘ What is more impressive than the silence 
of a mighty wilderness! Yet the quietude of the 
forest is not voiceless ; it speaks to me in tongue- 
less eloquence, and I know and understand it 
well. I have a soul for woods and streams, for 
mountains and valleys. I shall be content with 
acabin on the banks of the Kain-tuck-kee. As 
for the Indians, I will make friends of them. 
Ah! you smile again at my simplicity.” 

“ You see,” observed Waldron, gravely, “that 
my daughter has acted entirely from choice, and 
I am free to confess against the dictates of my 
better judgment. Should she say to me to-night, 
or to-morrow, or the day following, ‘Let us turn 
back,’ I would do so.” 

Lockwood did not feel inclined to urge the 
matter farther, and the announcement that sup- 
per was prepared, naturally served to divert the 
conversation to other subjects, concerning di- 
rectly or indirectly the existing troubles of the 
times. 





CHAPTER III. 
THE WINDING WAY. 


Tne night being fine, Lockwood wrapped his 
blanket about him and laid down near the camp, 
deeming it his duty to be where he should be one 
of the first to know of the approach of danger. 
He could not but reflect on the events of the 
evening—the discovery of Judith and the terri- 
ble conflict that followed. It gave him peculiar 
satisfaction to know that he had been instrumen- 
tal in saving her from captivity and whatever 
evils—light they would not have been—it might 
have brought. His mind was particularly exer- 
cised with this theme. For a time he could see 
nothing but the peerless form of Judith before 
his inner sight. 

This pleasant vagary was no less vivid in 
sleep, haunting him in numberless phases—beau- 
tiful in all. Starting from his dreams anon, with 
the idea, which was very prominent in his thoughts 
when he stretched himself upon his couch of 
boughs, that he ought to be watchful, he perceiv- 
ed the motionless figure of Never-fail, sitting at 
the roots of a tree, with his head slightly bowed 
and his rifle lying across his knees. As he con- 
templated this fixed and silent object, he could 
not but recall the marvellous tales he had heard 
of him. He had been a wanderer in the woods 
from boyhood. The love of forests was born in 
him. Danger and adventure made up the sum 
of his life and pleasure. He heard music in 
the running of rivers, the fluttering of leaves, 
the sighing of winds through the branches, the 
footfall of the deer, the bellowing of the buffalo, 
the cry of the panther, and the howl of the 
wakeful wolf. He roamed fearlessly over the 
“Dark and Bloody Ground ;” he slept where 
night found him, with earth beneath and the 
broad sky above. He was quick to trail a foe, 
and fertile in expedients of escape. ‘Ihe name 
of Never-fail was known to the Chickasaws, the 
Cherokees and the Miamis. More than once 
had he been a captive ; but he was adroit at out- 
witting his enemies. Thus far he had defied 





tucky River in safety. Or should you arrive 
there without loss, I must frankly tell you, as 
one who knows this country well, that the dan- 
ger will be infinitely greater than ever.” 

Judith drew near while Lockwood was thus 
speaking and listened with interest. 

“The best advice [can give you,” resumed 


the latter, earnestly, “is, turn back upon your | 


trail, and for your daughter’s sake be content 
with a life of quietude the other side of the 


border.” 
“TI should be churlish,” answered Waldron, 


after a moment of silence, ‘ not to appreciate 
your friendly motives. Judith shall reply to 
your kindly admonitions ’ 

Judith averted her eyes modestly at this an- 
nouncement; but presently looking at Lock- 
wood, timidly said : 


“It seems to you, doubtless, that my futher is 


wantonly and needlessly exposing me to danger 
by this journey to the wilds of Kentucky; a 
country known thus early in its history as the 
dark and bloody ground. 
sir, that I have acted from choice—not from ne- 


Tet me assure you, 


cessity. It would be impossible to tell you what 


acharm the forest has for me; nor am I confi- 
dent that you would not attribute it to girlish 


scalping-knife and fire. There seemed to be a 
| charm upon his life, which Indian cunning could 
| not break. With the rifle, it was said, he never 
| failed ; and from this fact, doubtless, he derived 
the name that had attached to him for many 
years, and was likely to follow him during the 
term of his existence. His unerring rifle he had 
characteristically named “ Sure-death,” and ha- 
bitually referred to it by that significant tith— 

but too appropriate, perhaps, and too well-earned. 
{ On account of his power of eluding pursuit, he 
j 


| 
| 


| was called ‘‘ Night-walker’”’ by some of the In- 
| dian tribes—an appellation not without meaning 
' when applied to one so restless, so cautious in 
| movement, and so swift in change of place. 

Lockwood arose and approached Neverfail, 
whose vigilant ears were open to the faintest 
sound. 

“You must by this time feel the need of rest,’”’ 
he said, upon reaching the spot where the fures- 
ter was sitting. 

“I’m not parfict ’—this phrase was always 
among the standing matter of his brain, “ het 
i'm never sleepy where there's a duty to be done 
I can keep my eyes on the alert night after night 
when I’m on dangerous ground—when the trail 


“TI may not be able,” he replied, not without | 


“T trust I shall appreciate the motives that | 
shall be the last to ask my father to retrace the | 


her eyes sinking beneath the steadfast gaze of | 


| of the red heathen has crossed my track, and the 


enemy is up and stirrin’. Thave kept sleepless 
vigil in Powell's Valley and in Walden’s Range. 
I have camped in the gap of the Cumberland 
when the varminis were on the scent. I have 
| hunted on the Big Sandy when the Chickasaws 
were out, and the ground softened by recent rain. 
| I have kindled my fire at Beargrass when the 
smoke of the wigwams of the Cherokees was on 
the other bank of the Ohio. I don’t say this in 
a boastin’ way, but because I’ve been thinkin’ it 
over, wonderin’ what my life has been spared 
for when so many have gone under—under the 
turf, you know—in these tryin’ times. Well, 


my turn’ll come by-and-by, I day say—it must, | 


in the course of nature.” 

Never-fail raised himself a little and looked 
meditatively at the moon. Desirous to know the 
opinion of such a veteran of the woods concern- 
ing the prospects of Waldron, Leskwood ap- 
proached the point directly. 

“The governor,” resumed Never-fail, “is a 
man of courage and experience; but between 
| you and I, stranger, there'll be nothin’ partic’lar- 
| ly wrong in sayin’ that it’s rather a bold push, 

considerin’ he has that young gal with him thet 

don’t look as if she could) stan’ the wear and 
tear of such a life. If women must go into the 
wilderness, let us have stout and hardy ones that 
don’t mind gettin’ tired, and who can use a rifle 


| eran axe when it comes to the worst; and in 
coorse We must expect the worst sometime or 
| another in an adventure like this, when you can’t 
' tell what a day or an hour may bring forth. 

However, this isn’t no concern of mine. Every 
man—and woman, too—has a right to do as he 
or she pleases, I fell in with them in Powell's 
Valley, and as Iwas comin’ this way for pur- 
poses of my own, I undertook to guide them to 
the settlements on the Kentucky to the best of 
my ability. As for the young woman, sii’s 
rather too handsome and delicate, I take it, for 
the woods. But we’re none on us parfict.” 

“She is indeed wonderfully gifted in personal 
beauty. But I must not forget my purpose. Go 
and sleep, my friend, I will take your place,”’ re- 
turned Lockwood. 

“The offer is a friendly one, and I wont re- 
fuse it. Neither will I charge ye to be watchful, 
for there’s somethin’ in your eye that ’sures me 
you'll keep your senses about ye. You know, 
probably, that the red heathen are full of mis- 
chief, and not a soul of us ‘ll reach the Ken- 
tucky if they can help it. An’ while I think 
on’t I might as well say that I’m sorry you didn’t 
strike deeper when you had the ad¥antage of that 
crafty red-skin. But that’s past—and_ there’s 
none of us parfict.’”” 

“Lie down and slumber quietly. Yeu shall 
have due warning if there is cause of alarm. — I 
believe Iam no novice in this kind of life.”’ 

The parties exchanged j:laces, and in a short 
time Never-fail was, apparently, slumbering pro- 
foundly. It was now near midnight. The tree 
within the shadow of whose branches Lockwood 
was standing, was about twenty yards from the 
camp, directly in front of it, while the forest was 
at his left, considerably nearer. The horses were 
at the right, some forty paces distant, in a grassy 
glade. 

Lockwood had not been at his self-imposed 
duty more than half an hour, when he saw a fe- 
male figure in the door of the camp, which, to 
his perception, was no other than Judith Wal- 
dron. She stood there a moment, casting fur- 
tive and prying glances toward the spot where 
she manifestly supposed Never-fail or some one 
was posted, and then flitted away—her quick, 
light and noiseless movements being more like 
flitting than walking. 

Lockwood was nearly overpowered with sur- 
prise, and remained at his post staring after her 
like one bereft of the power of motion. As her 
form was disappearing in the forest, an explana- 
tion of this strange conduct—as he was forced 
to suppose—flashed through his mind: Judith 
was undoubtedly a sleep-walker, and this one of 
the vagaries of a somnambulist. He felt sure 
he had hit upon the solution of the mystery, 
and was equally satisfied that it was his duty to 
follow and protect her from whatever danger 
might be lurking in the vicinity. He was pur- 
suaded that there should be no hesitaney under 
circumstances so singular, and immediately mov- 
ed after the figure, though it was no longer fully 
visible and he could now obtain but occasional 
glimpses of it through the intervals between ihe 
trees among which she rapidly glided. He found 
it was no easy matter to follow and keep her in 
| view, without producing sufficient noise to atiract 
| her attention ; but fortunately she did not go far 
before she stopped and threw anxious, and he 
thought, expectant glances into the forest. 

While Lockwood was observing her attentive- 





ly and wondering what could be the result of this 


nocturnal wandering, he saw with increased as- 


tonishment a figure step from behind a patriarch- 
al tree and advance to Judith. What was still 
more surprising to the borderer, this second par- 
ty was a native, tall as Saul, straight as an ar- 
| Tow, and wearing the badges of a chief of dis- 
| tinction. Although his acquaintance with Ju- 
| dith was of the briefest duration, this singular 
| meeting gave him much pain. That it was pre- 
| concerted was too evident to admit of qnestion. 
| Upon that point queries were entirely needless— 
| the proof being before him. Was this a love 
affair? was the first definite interrogative that 


presented itself, and though it was one in which | 


—he mentally confessed—he 


interest, it by some means assur 





great importance. Before forming 


Aan Option, 


he reflected that it would be well to be patient | 
and draw his final inferences from what might | 


ensue. 
The distance was such that he could not hear 


what manner of salutation followed, or wi 


it Was 
subsequently said. They conversed—that waa 
apparent—coyly on her pari, at first; but with 


AMiTNation prese 
The Indian— 


Cherokee by certain distinguishing 





marks quite 





obvious to his experienced eves—was stately j 
dignitied in bearing, speaking but litth at th 
opening of the intc ut growing earnest as 





it proceeded, until erculear 





figur 


agitated with some controlling emotion. Once 


dan aspect of 


he saw Judith lay her hand uj > arm and 
incline her face toward him, as if n 
MOVING Appr al, Strring announcement or 


Lockwood fancied th 
was an air of tenderness in this movement, and 


tant declaration 





it exercised a depressing influence upon him 


Soon after the Cherokee walked away a little 





distance, and turning again to Judit! 


stood m 


tionless as a statue. She waved her hand to 
ward him and began to retrace her steps to the 
camp. borderer 


Perceiving her intention, the 
hastily concealed himself, and she passed within 
a few yards of his hiding-place, while the Indian 
remained looking after her as long 





as her form 
could be seen trom the spot where he stood, and 
even after she was screened from his sight bw the 
intervening trees and foliage, when hurrying inte 
the dark recesses of the forest, he was Nor n lost 
to Lockwood's view, who returned slowly and 
thoughtfully to the post he had deserted. ; 

had left him, 
with every appearance of being in a refreshing 


Never-fail was lying where he 


slumber, from which no slight disturbance would 
arouse him. 

The borderer was ghad of this, for he hoped— 
he searcely knew why—that the knowledge of 
this incident might be kept from him. Possibly 
he feared, providing he had witnessed her going 
and coming, that he would) think less charitably 
of her than she deserved, or than the cir umstan 
ces would justify. So much had he been im- 
pressed in her favor, that he desired the gentlest 
construction put upon her conduct, and as deeply 
as he was mystified, and as mach as he was at 
fault, words of condemnation from a third party 
would have vexed and annoyed, notwithstanding 
he might have felt their justice and pertinency, 

At an early hour in the morning the camp was 
astir, and by the time the sun was visible above 
the tops of the trees, the pioneers were on their 
way to the land of their hopes—Never-fail con- 
Spicuous among them, sometimes in advance, 
looking for the most practicable route, noting 
every trail, and sometimes in the rear, giving in- 





structions and encouraging the women and chil- 
dren. 

Lockwood soon managed to join company with 
Judith, the incidents of yesterday giving him a 
right—it must be supposed—to claim this privi- 
lege. He had resolved—by a series of adroitly 
proposed questions that might seem to have no 
relevancy to his real purpose—to obtain, if pos- 
sible, a glimmering of light relative to a subject 
that so perplexed, and, in spite of all he might 
feel inclined to say to the contrary, troubled him ; 
but when he met those eyes so penetrating and 
beaming, his fixed intent underwent a sensible 
diminution. In her presence, it seemed impossi- 
ble to doubt her. With that beantifil face turned 
toward him—which appeared to express intense 
purity of thought and integrity of purpose—he 
found it exceedingly difficult to form such inter- 
rogatories as he had thought practicable while 
the spell of her personal presence was not upon 
him. 

Could it be that Judith was enamored ofa 
savage, and gave him tender love meetings by 
night? He would not harbor such a supposition. 
He would rather tax his mind for ingenious ex- 
cuses for the nocturnal interview he had witness- 
ed. Certainly, that would be more magnanimous 
and worthy of one who had an exalted opinion 
of the sex. 

Some conversation ensued respecting the peril- 
ous passage with the Chickasaw, Judith taking 
advantage of the opportunity to express the sense 
of obligation she felt and would continue to feel ; 
to which the borderer replied with well-timed and 
courteous gallantry that became him well, and 
did not lower him in the estimation of the maiden. 
Ile proceeded to speak of the agitated state of 
the times, the cruelties of the red man, and by 
an easy gradation to the natural scenery of the 
country. 
the climate, when the borderer remarked, that he 


This led to observations concerning 


considered it as fine as any in the world, the 
night, in certain seasons of the year, being so 
agrecable as to tempt one to walk abroad rather 
than lie down to dreams. He congratulated him- 
selfon this happy allusion, and watched his fair 
companion while making it. There was a slight 
suffusion of her cheeks, and a furtive glance at 
the speaker, which proved that his ingenuity had 
not been entirely without effect. 

She recovered her composure quickly and re- 
turned a fitting response ; but after that he felt 
certain there was a troubled expression upon her 
face, which did not wholly disappear during the 
day. 

Mr. Waldron presently rode to the horderer’s 
side and engaged him in conversation. ‘The 
theme was what the circumstances most readily 
suggested. Among other things Lockwood said 
that he was on his way to a small encampment 
of the Cherokees, where he was to mect a notable 
chief, for the purpose and with the hope of ar 
ranging a treaty of peace with that warlike na 
tion. 

Waldron shook his head dubiously 

“ You think my mission will prove a failure 7” 
added La« kwood, noticing his dow iting expres 
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resumed Judith, with some warmth and not with- 
mut timidity. 
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vast hi 





iting grounds of the Indian into cultiva- 





ted ticids and goodly gardens. 
Judith paused a moment, as if to reflect on 
what Lockwood had said, and then asked, with 








perceptible emotion 
“You chink the red man will be dispossessed 


of his pleas: 





lands, and driven towards the set- 
ting sun ?”” 


“So it seems written in the book of fate,” re- 





plied the borderer. 

“ Verily the nations of the red heathen shail 
be seattered,”” quoth Obed Slingsby, who had 
ridden near enough to the parties to hear the lat- 
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ter part of the conversation. 
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Yea, verily!” 





zsby tipped himself upon his toes in the 
stirrups, and added, in a canting whine intended 
to be notably impressive : 

“Yes and truly!” 

The effect of this prophecy was to make Ju- 
dith smile, and cause Lockwood to consider the 
speaker more critically than he had yet done. 

“Do you think it right, in a moral and reli- 
gious point of view, thus to drive out the rightful 
owners of the soil /’’ Judith inquired, with some- 
thing of mischief lurking in her eyes. 





The idolators of old were cut down root and 
branch, and cast out of the land, that the chosen 
people might inherit it; even so at this day shall 
the arm of the heathen be broken and their 
strength brought low. And it shall come to pass 
that we shall ¢o up and possess the goodly land. 
Yes, and truly!"" responded Obed with growing 
enthusiasm. 

* It does not appear perfectly clear to me that 
rou have cited a parallel case,” returned Judith. 

“ Which cometh of the naturai man that can- 
not discern the things of darkness from the things 
of light. If time permitted, and your inclination 
so prompted, [ would abundantly prove to you 





by the writings of Lodovic Muggleton (of whose 
faith [ am) that it is right, and not only right, 
but meritorious, to destrey the heathen and such 
of the pagan nations as run after vanities. Yea, 
verily !” 

“ [know but little of the Muggletonians, but 
if such be their priz 





ciples, [ like them not,” added 
Fadith. 
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the mental part of the bov was not at home, ar 
in awkwardness of movement quite observable 


but when at rest and silent, he passed very well 





among acknowled; 
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Was a 
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he atte 





mp 





yalpable want of coherency of thought, his 
sentences frequentiy bearing no recognizabie re- 
lation to cach other, although in his disjointed 


mind, obviously they appeared connected and to 





point. His utterance was slow, having the 
characteristic drawl of his unhappy class. 

He was also addicted to the repeution of 
phrases and words, emploving them under cir- 
umstances when they were most irrelevant, in- 
rpplicable, and out of place, not unfrequently 
with ludicrous effect. His cri 





pled understand- 
ng was supposed to have been in some manner 





induced by the intluence of terror upon the moth- 
er, in consequence of a nocturnal [ndian visit, and 
t ending idents of a desperate defence 
This assumption received strong 
confirmation in the fact that his mind—like a 





and loss of life. 


kaleidoscope—retlected fragmentary, fantastic im- 
ages of Indians, with the various implements and 
accessories of cruelty which at that period justly 


attached to them. At seasons, his imayi 





stion 
teemed with these pictured objects of horror, as 
could be seen from his pale, agitated and « 





ed manner of speaking; for it noticeable at 








such times, that his lly laggard speech was 
quickened into a continuous and hurried flow, 
sometimes exclamatory, and not unfrequently 
rh 





odical—often a combination of both. 

Billy White was an orphan, claiming distant 
relationship with the Waldrons, who had taken 
him under their protection, as an act of duty and 
common humanity. Philena Foote had been a 
friend and domestic of the late Mrs. Waldron, 
retaining her place in the family after that lady's 
dec 





ase, until she seemed to be a necessary part 
of the household. Mr. Waldron introduced 


Lockwood to this lady, as well as the fact of 





being on horseback, and some distance apart, 
would permit. 





¥ to Billy, 
g mentally 
or, to speak more to the point, I should 


* This youth,” he added, pointin; 





the same I mentioned as | 








say, wanting in coherency of thought, and conse- 
quently, expression.” 

Billy, perceiving that he was the subject of re- 
mark, said, “ [-n-g-i-n-s!”’ in a manner indeserib- 
ably slow and emphatic; for when nor laboring 
under excitement, he combined both moderation 
and emphasis in an extraordinary style and de- 
gree. Judith glanced furtively at the borderer, 
expecting, perhaps, to see a smile upon his lips ; 
but she saw instead, a softening of his sunburned 
face into an expression of pity. 

“Address lim, if you wish. He appreciates 
kindness more than one might be led to suppose 
by his looks at first sight,’’ said Waldron, ob- 
serving, doubtless, Lockwood's symputhetie face. 

* How do you like such a long journey in the 
woods, my man?’’ the borderer inquired, in a 
gentle voice, 

 T-o-m-at h-a-w-k-s !”’ responded Billy, looking 
vacantiy at Lockwood, and moving his left hand 
in a cirele, with the index tinger extended ; the 
kind of zesticulation most common to him. 

“Come, tell me what vou lave seen on the 


way, good youth !’’ Lockwood resumed, in the 





same friendly tone. 


“S-k-u-l-p-i-n’ k-n-i-v-e-s!" quoth Billy, ab- 
sently, continuing monotonously to saw cireles 
in the air 
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* responded Billy, without seem- 
ng to comprehend in the least the purport of the 
question addressed to him, 
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The word “ proclamation” ranked xt to 





‘persiflage ’ with Philena, and was employed 


wh 





en the latter would not quite express ler 
meaning 
“ The critter has the gift of speech to a cc 





er’ble degree ; but when it comes to fightin 





the redskins, it’s my 
much to depend on, 


“ Sure-death '’ across the bow of his saddle, had 


mviction we shan't have 


said Never-fail, who, with 
been riding beside Waldron for the last ten 
minutes. 


Philena tossed her head scornfuily, and cast a 





reproving look at the forester. 
“ Whatever ii 
inswered, with palpable severity 
“and all in one way and 
another—he hasn't the yift of persiflage.”’ 





ts Mr. Slingsby may h 








manner 





yple have their gifts 





“There you have me at an advantage, miss 


for L don’t understand Choctaw well enough t 







know > mes 





un’ of persiflage, persitluge, or 
whatever it may chance to be,” responded Never- 
fail, with great moderation. 

Feeling it beneath her dignity to make any re- 
joinder to this, Philena curted ber lip contemptu- 
ously, and quickened her speed. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.} 
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THE BRIBERY. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 

I wrtx not mention the name of the town in 
which the following incidents occurred, for the 
Judge is still living there, and he may have re- 
formed ere this. The town was on the Missis- 
sippi River, and at that time in its infancy ; and 
it was infested by a band of reckless men who 
robbed and murdered when they could, and 
spent the rest of the working hours in gambling. 
Churles Masters moved into the place with his 
wife and family, and opened a store. He wasa 
young man, not over thirty years of age, and 
possessed a firm, pure spirit, and a stout, kind 
heart. One of his tirst efforts, after becoming 
acquainted with the leading people of the place, 
was to rid the town of the miserable cut-throsts 
who infested it; and to this end he pointed out 
their haunts, and endeavored to make the public 
otlicers do their duty. He had several of them 
arrested, but, though the proof of their guilt was 
as plain as the sun at unclouded noonday, yet 
he could not get one of them convicted. 

At length it was determined among the gam- 
blers that Charles Masters should be put out of 
the way, and three of their gang agreed to mur- 
der him. To this end they waylaid him as he 
was going to his house one night, and when he 
reached the place where they had concealed 
themselves, they rushed out upon him, and tried 
to stab him. But the young merchant proved 
too much tor them. He had been warned of his 
danger, and he was prepared. He walked at 
night only with a double-barrelled pi:tol in each 
hand. On the present occasion, he shot down 
two of the assassins, and as he presented the 
pistol to the head of the third, he tled. 

But the young man was not yet free. On the 
very next day he was apprehended for murder. 
At first, he only langhed at the idea; but ere 
long he found that there was something serious 
in it. The sheritf informed him that if he would 


leave the place, and never return to it again, he | 


should be let otf; but this Masters scorned to do. 


He demanded a trial; and ne was informed that | 


he should have it. The court was to sit in about 
two weeks, and until that time had expired he 
was contined in the jail. His wife and oldest 
child sutfered much, but kind friends cared for 
them, and did all they could for their comfort. 

The greatest ditticulty Masters labored under 
was in tinding a lawyer. The only lawyer of 
any eminence in the place had been retained on 
the other side. But in this fortune favored him 
most signally. Sargeant S. Prentiss chanced to 
pass through the town on his way to defend a 
man trom the charge ot murder in a distant 
town, and he promised to be on hand to defend 
Masters. He had known the voung merchant, 
and his sympathies were at once awakened in 
his behalf. 

The day of trial at length came on. The 
prosecution had strained every nerve, and as yet 
the defence had gained but very little testimony. 
No one had been present, save the prisoner and 
the principal witness, at the time the two men 
were shot, and no evidence could be obtained as 
to the evil habits of the two dead men; for, 
though many knew them, yet none dared to 
testify. 

Prentiss came, and he called to see the pris- 
oner. 

“T see they mean to condemn you,’’ remarked 
the lawyer, as he sat down upon the low pallet. 

“Of course they do,” returned Masters. 
“They fear me here; and those wno do not fear 





me tear to tesuf 





ur me, save to my own char- 
acter. They dare not say one word against the 


lesperace characters with whom we have to 


iesi.”’ 
Are you acquainted with old Nash, the 

rége,”’ Prentiss asked. 

Somewhat,” 


returned the prisoner; “and [ 


think he is 4 hard man. I know he gambles 
much, and I tear he has an interest in some of 
the vaming-houses here.” 

‘So I thought,” said the counsel, with a mean- 
ng shake of the head. ‘“ But never mind,” he 
added, “I will see what | can do to night. 
Things do not look so dark as they might; nor 
ret so light as I wish they did 


good heart. 


But keep apa 
You have frends about you, and | 
Raye some at Work who are not -aspected 
“Ah?” utered Masters, interrogatively.” 
‘Yes, sir,’ returned Prentiss, with a smile 


‘T have some perfect villains at work. ‘ne of 


your frends placed a thousand doilars in my 


hands, and I shall pay it all out to these very 
lam hlers—that is, to such as suit me 

* Bat the thousand doilars, sir ’”’ 

‘Has been raised by your triends. So rest 
easy on that score.” 

After chatting awhile longer apon various top- 
ics, Prentiss took his leave. 

— 

The court house was filled 

Charles Ylasters was in the | 





eager ple 
nsoners box, and 
judge's bench. This 
judge was a stout, heavily-framed man, some- 
what over forty rears of age, with a dark, lower- 
ng face, and du 








vid Nash was upon the 





grey eyes. He looked more 


like some burly landlord than like a jadge. He 
gazed wickedly upon the prisoner, when be en 
tered; buat his countenance changed when he 
saw that small, ame man come in. With the 
short, halting limp, and the regular tap of the 
heavy cane, Sargeant S. Prentiss entered the 
room. He took his seat close to the prisoner, 
and then cast his eyes over the scene. 

First came the selecting of the jury. 

“You may challenge whom you will,” Pren- 
tiss whispered, ‘‘ but it will make little difference 
They wont present a disinterested man here, 
and [ think you may as well accept the first one 
that is called. They will be all bribed— every 
one of them.” 

‘Do you think so!” returned Masters, turn- 
ing pale. 

“Tam sure of it. 
you.” 

At length twelve men were called up, and as 
Prentiss ran his eve over them, he understood 
the came at once. They were poor, miserable 
fellows—hangers-on about the different gaming- 
houses—and the court supposed they would 
every one be challenged, and in reserve were 
held the bold, reckless men who were to follow 
The prisoner accepted the jury as it was present- 
ed, much to the astonishment of the spectators 
and the chagrin of the court. 

Thus arranged, the trial proceeded. The in- 
dictment was read, and the prisoner pleaded not 
guilty. The prosecution opened the case, and 
then the witnesses were called up. When Na- 
than Knox took the stand the people were eager. 
He was the man who had made his escape after 
Masters had shot his two companions. He swore 
that he, and the two men who were now dead, 
had met the prisoner on the night in question, 
and that they stopped him and asked him what 
he would give them if they would put him in 
the way of clearing out some of the gaming- 
houses. He told them to get out of his way. 
This rather offended them, and they told him he 
had better keep civil if he knew when he was 
well otf; and thereupon he drew a doubile-bar- 
relled pistol and shot his two companions dead. 

“Look ye, sir,” uttered Prentiss, when he 
came to cross-examine this witness. ‘ Now 
mind that you answer me truly, for if you speak 
one single falsehood to me you do it at your 
peril.” 

The fellow started at this, for there was some- 


But don’t let that trouble 


thing in the fire of those great, dark eyes of 


Prentiss that Mr. Knox was not used to. But 
he had no time for thought. 

“Now why were you and your two compan- 
ions concealed in that narrow passage ?”’ 

“ We wan’t concealed.” 

“What! Beware, sir! Not concealed? 
What do you mean by that? Why, my good 
man, you are giving the lie to all you have said. 
Now tell me why you went into that dark pas- 
sage and staid there until the prisoner came 
along! Tell me!” 

“ We may have turned in there, sir; but we 
wan’t hid. We just turned in to wait for the 
man to come up.” 

“‘ And how long did vou have to wait ?” 

“Not over half a minute.” 

“ Be careful. May it not have been a minute? 
Remember, sir, a talsehood now will upset your 
whole testimony. You were seen!” 

“ Well, sir, ‘twasn’t orer a minute, any way.” 

“Very well. And now which of you stepped 
out firss when Mr Masters came along '"’ 

“Ned Hammond did.” 

“And you next, eh?” 

“No, sir. Jack Nottell did.” 

“Now look ye, sir,” thundered Prentiss, in 
that tone, and with that look which never fuiled 
to confound an evil mind, “ you swore that vou 
three were coming along the sidewalk, and that 
you met the prisoner—that you stopped, and he 
stopped. What did you mean by that.” 

The witness stammered out some reply, but he 
could not clear himself from the snare he had 
got worked into. However, Prentiss let him go 
as soon as he had suffictentiy shown him up 
and the next witness was called. 

When all was in of evidéice on beth sides, the 
ease looked dark for the prisoner. Some few 
had testitied to his good character; and some 
had even dared to testify to the fact that the 
gamblers had sworn to vet rid of him on account 
of the exertions he had used againstthem. And 
the prisoner's own account of the affair was also 
recetved Th 





intinated th 





udye plain 


the 


prisoner would be hung, and tne jury winked at 


eacn other knowingly 
A lawyer named Compton summed up for 
the prusecuuion, and finally Prentiss arose, as 


was lis myghitu (io, to make his final answer 







He reviewed a part of the testime 





4 second 


ume, and then went 





er with the prisoner 4 


own statement. He inted to the wife and 





hildren of the young merchant, and drew a pw 





ture of sucn a man doing a fuai murder. It was 











so preposterous that even the jacge plan's 
showed Ov his looks we didnt helieve it 
Prenuss saw that he bad faste the attention 





of both court and 





and after dweiling a few 
moments lounger on the picture he had drawn— 
afier pamung the vouth struggling against each 
enemies a» were arrayed against him, and seek 
ng wo md his adopted home of the fuul pest of 
the gamblers hell, he stopped, and raused his fin- 
ger wwaris heaven. It rested there a moment, 
and teen sank down again. The slence wae 
reathiess—painful—out it Was not to last long 
Prentiss raised those strange. eyes of his to the 
judge, and the stout man quailed 
‘Your honor,” he resumed, im a tone so 
strange with marvellous power and depth thar 


very breath was instine'iv iw 
‘ame 3 he still ar, “1 have one 

‘widence which I have not used, and which 
God grant I may not have to us iM “ 
jury wh: as gone ap, rank and rreking 











vonder stand, [ will not speak. Bat [ will «peak 
fa more deadly, damning thi as cr 
nto this house I mean—/ * I hold as 











MV possession evidence he 

ribery that [ever heard of In 

<¢ ' I 

se which is for gt “ 
ed, deadly br pen tb ' 

wottomiess pit, and drag therefrom the wort 
illains that an incensed God has consigned 
there, and they would shudder upon beholding 
the proofs of guilt which I could show them. [| 
ould show them an innocent man, compassed 


round about with evil, struggling for the saiva- 
tion of his kind from Satan's fell grasp—ihat 
man shouldering the enmity of thieves, gam- 
blers and assassins—wavilad bv marderers on 
his way to his own quict, peaceful home, and 

save his own life, obliged to shoot down two 
men whom rou all knew for blood thirsty » 

lains. Then I should show them that man setecd 
by his enemies, who were too cowardly to attack 
him physically again, and cast into prison upon 


‘+ 
the charge marder. 





And—tisten—I[ could 
show them now a fearful scene! I could print 
out to them those men who should save the in 
nocent victim of all this wrong bertertng aeuy 

ufe fora brie! Avy; selling his very hfe to the 
Meanest scum of this game-cursed place for a 
paltry bribe! In God's name hear me. Let 
not the story be told. As you value your sacred 
names here, and your immortal souls hereafter 
let not the tale go forth. God forbid that I 
should herald the damning proofs! ©, let me 
erush the burning, blighung evidence in) my 
grasp ere another eye save mine, and thet eye 
chich never ste Your honor, [ 
Gentlemen of the jury, I fear not to 
trust my client in your hands 


can see it! 





have done. 
I know the foul 
tempter which has whispered to you; ay, and 
which has dared to whisper fo une higher than yon, 
but I fear not his power over you. I can read 
the noble spirit in your faces now. [can see in 
each face before me a free and independent soul, 
and it seems to speak out—to speak plainly— 
thus: ‘ We are men—God keep us from tempta- 
tion. We are jurors—no power can make us do 
wrong.’ ”” 

For some moments after Prentiss sat down ail 
was still as death. It was not so mach the 
words which had been spoken, as the tone, the 
spirit, the keen fire of the eye, the strange «vri 
of the lip, and the significant pointing of that 
finger, which had moved the people there. The 
jary had at first been frightened, but the closing 
sentence of the address had placed them on bet 
ter terms with themselves and with the speaker 
They knew that he was aware of the bribery, 
but they now believed that he did not know they 
had accepted it. The jadge was nervous and 
uneasy. He dared not meet the eye of Prentiss, 
and he hardly dared look up. His charge to the 
jury was all prepared, bat he dared not read it. 
He had prepared it as the evidence was being 
given in, but he crushed it now in his hands. 

But finally he arose, and after stammering 
awhile he simply informed the jury they had 
heard all the evidence, and that they might re- 
tire and make up a verdict. They went out, and 
were one only some fifteen minutes; and when 
they returned they brought in a verdict of—Nort 
Guilty ! 

There was a shout of joy went up from the 
people there assembled, though there were some 
low curses. The judge disappeared soon as pes- 
sible, and the jury shrank away by a side door 

“Mr. Prentiss,” asked the young merchant, 
as quite a party were assembled in the he 
the latter in the evening, “ what evidence liad 
you obtained of this bribery '’”’ 





yuse cf 


“None that would be good for anything in a 
court of justice,” replied Prentiss. 
to gain co 


*{ manage l 





siderable information on the supject 
by paying roundly for it, but I conld not find a 
man who would give me his name, or consent to 
make oath. 


made of; and so of the jury. 


Bur [ knew what that judge was 
I knew they had 
been bribed, and that vour death was sure 
ey could 


Less 








be frightened off. Of course they 


supposed my pockets were fuil of documentary 
proot Sut it's all as well 
And <o it was. 


away ioto t 


A joyous evening stretched 
enought, and on the following morn- 
ing Prentiss started for his home This trial 


had 





viil in motion, and opened the 





the peopic, asi ere another vear rolled around 


the gam 





had departed and found new hor 
—some in other towns and cities of earth, aud 





some 
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ANECDOTE OF FRANKLIN. 
juite a routh Franklin wen 
entered & prinung office, and inqa 
gee emy y™Ment a9 4 printer 
_ ‘re are you from '”” inquired the f 
* America,’ was the reply 








retnari 


















‘aA “sud the foreman, ‘from Amerneca! a 
lad trom Amenca seeking cinplos me asa prt 
ter. ; jo you realivy understand art 
prin (‘an vou set type’ 

k stepped to one of the enses, and in a 
very ref spaer, set up the toilowing aesal 
from the fret chapter of the Gospel bv St Joun 

E i Sm@itn unto him an a 

atot Nazareth’ Philip sash 





him, ote and see 
lt was done so quick, so accurately, and 
tained? 4 de ate reproot, so appropriate at 





io. 
Ti Gat it at ofee gave him harecter af 
standing wich all in the office —.Notes ond (@ 
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A SAILOR KING. 

William IV , King of Great Briain, when at 

f fourteen, entered the Brun rt y as 





8 Mriefipman, performed the ordinary duties of 
hw tation, and went through the reqaiar crades 








of promotes to a Post Captean. Ue served 

wards of six years the grade of muistupman 

and performed im the whole, something bine 
onunuel serve, whet ” wee 





he grade of Post (aptain to that 

a Rear Admiral, and was 4 2 sarne 
treated Duke of Clarence. It 1# seldom the aor 
of a cing Das had the same chance “ 
teapline that William LV enjoved wtule an « 
tive member of the navy ; and it @ east that 
manner partook im tome measure of the 
uese of a eeaman —\. U. Picayune 
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THE ALTAR AT HOME. 
BY uns R. T. ELDREDGE. 


Dear, dear to our hearts is the altar at home, 

No shrine seems so sacred wherever we roam; 

For the dear ones knelt there that have gone home to rest, 
Then ask us not why it seems hallowed and blest. 


We've knelt at the altar at the still starry hour, 

When a father's loved voice had a sweet, soothing power, 

When 8 mother’s fond hand wiped away every tear, 

Then ask us not why ‘tis held sacred and dear. 

Together we'll kneel ‘neath the fair azure skies, 

Nor blash for the tear-gems that moisten our eyes: 

We'll pledge to our Father where’er we may roam, 

That we ne'er will forget the dear altar at home. 

When we kneel at this shrine so sacred and dear, 

Where the sweet vexper hymn fell low on the ear, 

Where the whispered ‘good night,” when the blessing 
was o'er, 

Once hallowed our childhood, we sigh nevermore. 


[Written ini Flag cas Union } 
THE GOLD FIEND: 
—or,— 

SHADOWS ON THE HEARTH-STONE. 


A STORY OF BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 





BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


[coneLupep } 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


CLOSING SCENES, 

Some days after the events described in the 
preceding chapter, Mrs. Norman was one morn- 
ing summoned to her drawing-room to sce a 
person who had called “ on important business.” 
Upon entering the room, she was somewhat sur- 
prised to find Mr. Ezekiel Sandwich in waiting. 
She recognized the acquaintance of Milford on 
board of the Saldanah, although his personal 
appearance was now quite different. He was at- 
tired in a fashionable suit of black, and his sub- 
dued manner showed that a residence of some 
weeks in the imperial city had materially bene- 
fited his style. Yet he clung to his provincial 
isms as a Scotchman does to the peculiarities of 
his “ Lowland tongue.” 

“T hev the honor, I believe, of addressin’ 
Mrs. Perey Norman,” commenced the visitor. 

The lady bowed, and signing Mr. Sandwich 
to resume his seat, sank gracefully into a_juuteuil, 
concealing under an air of well bred indifference 
the curiosity and anxiety which his message had 
excited. 

“T never had the honor of bein’ presented to 
you—I believe that’s the phrase, Miss Norman,” 
said Sandwich; “but as business is business, I 
sha’n’t make no apologies.” 

“T am ready, sir, to hear whatever you have 
to say,” said the lady, inclining her head. 

“ Wall—there’s nothin’ like comin’ 
pint,” said the Yankee. 

Thereupon he set his hat on the carpet beside 
him, passed his hand through his hair, settled 
himself comfortably and even nonchalantly, at- 
tached one of his large hands by the thumb to 
the arm-hole of his waistcoat, and lifting his 
watch-seal carelessly, gave a preliminary hem 
and commenced : 

“ A widder, I believe.” 

Mrs. Norman bit her lip and bowed. 

Sandwich hitched his chair close to the lady’s, 
and bending forward, nodded confidentially and 
winked, 

“Lucky escape you had the other day, 
ma‘am.” 

“Brom the wreck ?’”” 

“No, no! from the second wentur—matrimo- 
nial speculation number two. Gritlin was a hard 
one. Everybody was astonished when that 
match came out. ‘What on airth,’ sez I—” 

Buthe stopped short, absolutely withered into 
silence by the look he received. 

“J will trouble you to confine yourself to bus- 
iness, sir,” said the lady, with an air of extreme 
hauteur. : 

“TI beg pardon—I forgot—run off the track— 
but ]’m on the rail again, now. Thank you for 
reversin’ the ingine, ma'am. AS you say, bus- 
iness is business, and no mistake. Wall, then 
—touchin’ your first marriage. You married a 
widower ?” 

“ Are you sure that you are speaking to the 
point now, sir?” 

“@, yes’m, I’m O. K. A widower?” 

“General Norman was a widower, sir.’* 

“Yes—and he had a son 3” 

“ He did, sir.” 

“T knew it. Wall—he disappeared one day.” 

“ He died, sir.” 

“No he didn’t, ma’am—these’s where you're 
mistaken.”” 

“ We had intelligence and proof of the death 
of that unfortunate boy,” said the lady, with 
fome uneasiness. 

“And we hey intelligence and proof of his 
existence at this present time of speakin’,” re 
turned Sandwich. 

“You make a very extraordinary assertion, 
sir.” 

‘“Not more extraordinary than true, ma’am. 
I repeat that the child of General Perey Norman 
by his first wife is now livin’ to claim bis share 
of his father’s inheritance. Of course, you're 
delighted to hear it, ma’am. Ladies love ro- 
mantic events, and step-mothers are allers affec- 
tionate.”” 

“If you came here, presuming on my loneli- 
ness, to insult me, sir,” said Mrs. Norman, 
making a motion to rise, “you may find your- 
self mistaken in your calculations. I am mis- 
tress of this house, and—” 

“A broad hint that my room is better than 
my company,” interrapted Sandwich. “ Very 
well, ma’am, I can go. My communication is 
a singular one, to be sure, but as you are the 
party most interested in it, E thonght I’d come 
first to you with it. But if you don’t care 
about hearin’ it, or if you think 1’m uaworthy of 
credit, or intrusive—I can carry my pigs to a 
better market. There are newspapers in this 
city that would pay me handsomely for the first 
use of the facts I am farnished with. There’s 


to the 
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nothing like a bit of family scandal—a /> paw 


in high lift, and the like, to run up the cirkela- 
tion of a paper.” 

And Mr. Sandwich made a feint of rising. 

“ You misunderstand me, sir,” said the lady, 
with an affected smile. “ Sitdown. I thonght 
you oaly designed an impertinent jest, but if you 
are really serious, Iam perfectly willing to hear 
you.” 

“Tam really in airnest, Miss Norman,” said 
Sandwich. “1 come to tell you that Gencral 
Norman's only son and heir is livin’, and that I 
have proofs of his identity.” 

Mrs Norman had great self command. She 
was partly prepared fur this communication by 
her own information and belief in the existence 
of the missing heir; but the contident assertion 
that his identity could be proved, carried terror 
to her heart, and it taxed ali her resources of art 
to conceal it from the keen eyes now fixed upon 
her face as if they had power to read her soul. 

“ Something of this sort,” she said, carelessly, 
“Thave heard before. Mr. Griflin more than 
hinted at it.” 

“Tt was a random assertion, ma’am, on his 
part. de could not know what I know.” 

“Then Mark Selwin—” 

““Was his own son by the woman whose ap- 
pearance saved you from becoming the second 
wife of a man whose first was already livin’, I 
put that woman, by the way, on Griflin’s trail. 
She writ me an anonymous letter fust and then 
followed it up by callin’ on me, and L comrived 
her appearance jast in the nick of time at 
church. So you owe me one, remember.” 

“Tam indeed indebted to you, sir. Add to 
the obligation by answering me one question. 
Does the pretended son of General Norman 
know what claims are put forward for him ¢” 

“ He does not.” 

“Then that person, whoever he is, did not 
send you to me?” 

“ Of course not. 
vidual hook.” 

“You are aware that so extraordinary a 
claim must be substantiated by evidence that 
would be admitted in a court of law ?—that I 
should not recognize any claimant to the name 
and fortune of my late husband, without un- 
questionable proof ?” 

“Of course not. I see you understand bus- 
iness, ma’am. Excuse me one moment.” 

He went to the door, opened it, and called out, 
“Number seven.” 

Mrs. Norman turned her eyes inquiringly to 
the door, through which entered an old man, re- 
spectably attired, who advanced slowly into the 
room, and raising his eyes to the lady, seemed 
to challenge recognition. 

Mrs. Norman had risen from her seat, in the 
eagerness of her curiosity. For a moment she 
looked upon the new comer in doubt, while 
Sandwich, bending forward, keenly scrutinized 
the expression of her countenance. He saw the 
blood retreat from cheek and lip, giving place to 
an ashy paleness—he saw her eyes dilate—he 
fancied he heard her heart beat quick, and then 
he heard her gasp forth, in the silence of the 


I came on my own indi- 


room : 

“Staples ! you here !” 

“Yes, my lady—lI have come back at last.” 

Mrs. Norman strode up to the old man, seized 
him by the wrist and drew him away to the far- 
ther part of the room, and into the embrasure of 
a window. 

Sanawich would have given a good deal of 
money for a decent pretext to follow them and 
listen. But this was inadmissible. So he re- 
mained on thorns watching their interview. 
Though the lady spoke in almost inaudible 
tones, the energy of her gestures showed that she 
was urging, commanding, or supplicating. The 
old man Stuples—for such it appeared was his 
real name—seemed to be resisting persistingly 
the per i or ds of the lady, shak- 
ing his head from time to time, and meeting her 
eye with a resolute and uncomplying expression 

“Number seven is a trump, and no mistake,” 
thought the Yankee. 

Presently Mrs. Norman, forcing the old man 
into a seat, came towards Sandwich. Her face 
was now as flushed with emotion and excite- 
ment, as it had lately been colorless, and she 
wore one of her most fasciuating smiles. 

She took his arm, and leading him to a sofa, 
made him sit close beside her. 

“ Delilah!’ was Mr. Sandwich’s mental 
ejaculation. 

“ Mr. Sandwich,” said the lady, “I’m satis- 
fied that you are a man of business—indeed, I 
have heard of your great ability, and I am quite 
sure your merit has not been exaggerated.” 

“QO, ma’am, you do me excessively proud,” 
said Sandwich. sg 

“T flatter myself,” pursued the widow, “ that 
if I had been a man, | should have made an ex- 
cellent business person myself.” 

“© Not the least doubt on it, ma’am.” 

“Well, then—let us speak together like ra- 
tional people that understand business. It is no 
use to mince matters.” 

“ None at all.” 

“1 need not conceal that the appearance of a 
claimant to a large portion of my husband's 
fortune, is an awkward thing for me.” 

“Why, of course it is.” 

“ Bred up to luxury, I can ill afford to relin- 
quish it.” 

“Of course.” 

“You must sympathize with my position ?” 

“1 do, ma’am, | assure you.” 

“Place yourself in my position, and fancy 
how you would feel.” 

“Rayther streaky, ma’am, of course ”’ 

“ While on the other hand, this person—this 
pretender—for I do not yet acknowledge his 
claims—has probably lived a very different life.” 

“‘ He’s had a hard row to hoe, 1 assure you, 
ma'am.” 

“The possession of wealth might not prove a 
real benetit to him.” 

* P’r’aps not.” 

“While youand I, Mr. Sandwich, know how 
to employ and enjoy it 4 our several ways.” 

“ True as gospel.” 

“ You perceive the drift of my argument?” 

“It’s pooty plain, I reckon.” 





“Well, then, we will continue to take a 
plain, business, common-sense view of this af- 


| fair Now the proofs of this person’s identity 
| and claims are, if I understand you right, in the 





hands of yourself and yonder old man.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ No one else suspects their existence ?” 

“Yes, two others—but their silence is easily 
bought up ”’ 

“ Easily bought up!” cried Mrs. Norman. 
“T see you catch at my purpose. Yes—I would 
suppress this evidence—even at a heavy outlay. 
I will pay you and yonder man handsomely for 
your silenee—and give you wherewithal to pur- 
chase the non-interference of the other persons 
you alluded to. More—if the person you put 
forward as a claimant to this property is in 
needy circumstances, I will settle an annuity 
upon him that will place him above ab-olute 
want. Now, my dear Mr. Sandwich, what do 
you say to this arrangement ?” 

“Wall,” replied Sanawich, “it doosn’t lic 
with me alone to accept or reject proposals. 
You see I'm acting in partnership.” 

“ Yes—you had a sharer in your speculation, 
Mr. Sandwich,” said the widow, with a smiling 
face, while hatred burned, as she spoke, in her 
fiery heart. 

“ Exactly—and I must speak to my partner. 
Number Seven! jest step this way a minnit, 
will ye?” 

Staples came towards them. He had been 
waiting impatiently for such a summons, 

“Staples,” said Sandwich, “ Land this lady 
hev been talking this affair over, and while she 
has an eye to the main chance, she talks very 
fair—very fair indeed, 1 must say. She’s willin’ 
to make a fair offer, to hush this thing up. Now 
you know you're as poor as Job's cat, and I 
should be glad of a little ready rhino to push 
my patents along. What do you thnk?! I 
will do jest as you say. Will you sell out, and 
at what price ?” 

“ What will you give me, individually, mad- 
am, for suppressing the truth?” cried the old 
man quickly, addressing Mrs.) Norman. 

“Why,” said the lady, “admitting that you 
furnish me the proof of what you allege, I will 
give you for its suppression five thousand dol- 
lars, for your share.” 

“And I tell you,” said Staples, resolutely, 
not exultingly, ‘that if you would heap this 
room with gold, f would not be silent as to 
what I know.” 

“Bravo, Number Seven!” said Sandwich, 
jumping up and slapping his coadjutor on the 
back. “said you was a trump. No, ma’am, 
Staples and I are not in the market—money 
wont buy us—we’re the incorruptible Siame-e 
twins. Hoop! hurrah !” 

“Then, sir, only one resource is left me—de- 
fiance and a contest of your claim. 1 am in 
possession—and present wealth gives fearful 
odds.” 

“ Well,” said Sandwich, “I aint exactly a 
candidate for the purchase, and 1’d spend my 
last cent to see General Norman’s son righted.” 

“ You have nothing further to say, I presume,” 
said the widow. 

“IT beg your pardon,” said Sandwich. “I 
hev a few last words to nre off. Iam armed s0 
strong in honesty, your threats pass by like the 
idle wind which I regard not, as Lt heard a feller 
at the Park Theatre say. Iam _ willin’ to show 
you the cards we hey in our hand. My friend 
Namber Seven can swear that you employed 
him to get the boy outer the way—luckily, in 
roving about the world, he hasn’t lost a letter or 
two that you was green envugh to write him, 
signed with your own name. Wall—we can 
also produce the man, who for a certain sum 
paid him by Namber Seven, took charge of the 
boy—also we can show by an exhumation of the 
coffin said to contain the body of General Nor- 
man’s son, who died of a contagious disease, 
that it contained only a waxen image—so cun- 
ningly was the whole scheme devised. Hold on 
—lI heven’t done yet. We’ve got hold of the 
child’s old nuss, who can swear to certain per- 
sonal marks which will be found upon the gen- 
tleman in whose behalf we claim. I tell you the 
whole chain of evidence is complete—not a link 
wanting. It’s a splendid case, and we’re bound 
to go in and win.” 

To this speech, delivered with great volubil- 
ity, she to whom it was addressed listened with 
painful eagerness. Theevident sincerity of the 
speaker, the iron chain of proof that he adduced, 
carried conviction to her soul, and as he finished 
she sank back on the ottoman with a long drawn 
sigh of anguish, and covered her face with her 
hands. 

“ See to her,” whispered Sandwich to Staples. 
“Keep her here till I come back. I wont he 
gone a minute. It doosn’t take long to tell 
good news—and he’s waiting close at hand.” 

Though some time elapsed before Sandwich 
returned, in that long interval Mrs. Norman 
spoke not one word—did not remove her hands 
from her face—did not change her attitude. 
Staples would have been alarmed, had not the 
convulsive heaving of her bosom beneath the 
waves of lace that covered it, proved that her 
heart still beat, and that tamultuously, 

At last the door opened, and Sandwich ap- 
peared with a young man whose bloodless face 
and blanched lips betokened great agitation. 
He seemed to walk like a man in a dream, and 
was led, rather than advanced of his free will to 
Mrs. Norman. 

Sandwich touched her on the arm. ‘“ Look 
up,” said he, geuily, “1 hev brought you the 
son and heir of General Norman.” 

Mrs. Norman dropped her hands, and start- 


| ing into an upright position, zazed on the pale 


and ayitated face before her. 
“ Matthew Milford!’ she exclaimed. 
“Matthew Milford no more,” said Staples. 


“But Percy Norman, the avenged son of my | 


wronged master.” 

“It is for you, madam,” said Milford—for 
we must still cali him so—'‘to say whether we 
meet as friends or fues.”’ 


Mrs. Norman rose slowly to her feet, and | 
3 . 


, walking to the speaker, laid her band upon his 


shoulder, and gazed long and intently in his | 
Her expression, at first, was keen and 


face. 


but by degrees it melted into as 


almost fierce, 
much of tenderness as her hanghty features 
In that mo- 
ment of time what a long agony of strife in her 
bosom! what a giant effort before she could 
say, with a world of meaning: 

“Percy, you saved my life !” 

The young man was still silent. 

“IT was blind, utterly blind,” said the agitated 
woman, “or lL should have recognized traits of 
expression and character that 
awakened suspicion of the truth. You looked 
just now like him. Fear not my enmity. It is 
useless to struggle against fare—against Prov- 
idence, rather. 1 cannot but see an overruling 
power in this restoration. Take whatever be- 


were ever capable of conveying. 


would have 


spare me exposure, if you can and will. If you 
remorse [ have experienced in the midst of these 
fictitious and stolen splendors that surround me, 


that IL have heaped upon your unoffending head. 
I would offer you my hand, if I feared not that 
you would refuse it "” 

“Here is my hand,” said Milford. 


other. May God pardon you, as [ forgive you!” 





It was a cold winter evening—but not a cheer- 
less one. The stars sparkled in the sky over a 
bold and mountainous country covered with 
snow, broken by dark rocks and darker pines 
and cedars. In the north, were the fires of the 


brighter effulgence of the Aurora Borealis. 
Now and then opening vistas in the woods and 
rocks showed the noble Hudson a glittering 
sheet of ice. Along a smooth and well-beaten 
pathway glided a small Albany cutter, drawn 
by a black horse, and filled with furs. Within 
the sleigh sat two persons, a young man and a 
young woman—a bridegroom and a bride. 

“ To-morrow, Matthew, ’ said the lady, “you 
return to your drudgery in the city. Ah, if you 
would only let me resume my _ profession and 
help you! My exertion, persevered in for a 
year or two, would soon spare us both the ne- 
cessity of labor.” 

“No, dearest Irene,” said the young man, 
“your day of drudgery is past. 1 could not 
bear to sce you the slave of public caprice. But 
tell me—do you not regret the theatre with its 
gay lights, its brilliant multitudes, its enthnsias- 
tic applause, its floral tributes ?” 

“Never, Matthew—my soul was never in my 
profession.” 

“ And you would be content to live poor and 
undistinguished the rest of your days ¢” 

“With you—ah, more than contented! But 
what splendid mansion is this that rises on our 
left, with its long avenue of evergreens, and 
lights glittering in the windows? What a ro- 
mantic situation! Is it a public house ?” 

“Tthink not. We should be still two miles from 
the tavern, where I proposed passing the night. 
But the gate is hospitably open. Suppose we 
drive up the avenue, and take a closer view of 
this highland chateau ?”” 

“Ts it not getting late ?” 

“Jt will hardiy occupy two minutes.” 

And without waiting for a reply, the young 
men entered the avenue, and drove up to the 
door of the house. It was a large building in the 
French chateau style, standing on the summit of 
a system of terraces, and surrounded by a plan- 
tation of trees. The evergreens gave it a cheer- 
ful aspect, even in winter, while a large conserva- 
tory, illuminated by colored lamps, and torming 
a wing of the house, brought the charm of sum- 
mer to the heart of January. As the horse’s 
bells ceased ringing, a servant made his appear- 
ance, and took the rein which the young man 
tossed to him. 

“Do you know these people ?” asked Trene. 

“T should know them,” replied her husband. 
“Yes, we are expected guests.” 

He lifted the light form of his bride from the 
sleigh, and they stood together on the piazza. 

“ Look upon this matchless prospect, fora mo- 
ment, Irene. Look at these bold crags—at that 
silent river—in summer a tide of life and beauty. 
Is it not an enchanting scene ?” 

“ Beautiful indecd 1” 

“Then forgive me, dearest Irene, for deceiving 
you. Thisis your fature home. 
this house and land.” 

“ You—you, have bought it !’”’ stammered Irene. 

“ Yes, for instead of being a poor scribe, lam & 
rich man. You loved poor Mat Milford, but 
you married Percy Norman, the son and heir of 
General Norman of New York.” 

He pressed her to his heart, and then hurried 
her into the house. In the brilliant saloon into 
which he ushered the bewildered girl, were fa- 
miliar forms and familiar faces. John Bradwell 
was there to receive his daughter. Our old 
friend Sandwich shook hands with her. Mr. and 
Mrs. Milford were presented. No denouement 
on the stage was ever half so well contrived, as 
this lover's surprise, played off, too, on a profess- 
ional actress. 

Now here, upon this scene of happiness, we 
might perhaps let the curtain descend. (ur 
story is told. It would he tedious and super 
fluous to trace back the links of the chain—to 
recount the remorse which for so many years had 
tortured the bosom of Mrs. Milford, 
while accepting the services of a son, from ont 


I have bought 





gentle 


on whom she knew she had no claim, thoagh she 
was unaware of the high position to which he 
was entitled. That was Harvey's secret, which 
| he had been paid for keeping. Harvey Milford 
| lingered along for a few years, weaned from his 
dissipation, but feeble and shattered from the 
consequences of bis previous course of life. He 


and his wife, who was devoted to hin 






lived in a small, neat cottage, a few 1 
| Norman’s mansion, which he had pur haved f 
When Harvey died, an event 

expected long before it happened, his widow went 
| to reside with Percy, who felt for her al) the af 


their occupancy. 


fection ofa son. They had been companions 
hardships and triai, they were 
comfort and exac. 


Mrs. Norman, who at the settlement: of th: 


-ompanions 


even you would pity me,in spite of the wrongs | 


longs to you—I will make no opposition. But) 


knew what a hife of suffering I bave led—what | 


SO ~< we “= 


tate, was generously dealt with by the young 
man she bad so cruelly betrayed, abandoned the 
world of New York, and 
abroad to pass the remainder of her life, selecting 


fashionable went 


Italy as her home. She became, in time, an 
austere devotee, and, as a convert to the Romish 
church, carried into the solitude of a convent 
her remorse and her repentance. 

Sandwich, tired of trading, simultaneously took 
unto him-elf a wife and a sheep farm in’ Ver- 
mont. He made frequent visits to “ Highland 
Hall,” and was always a most welcome guest. 
A rumor has recently reached us, that Dy John 

‘ 


Glossup is “engaged,” but this wants contiim- 


avon. Mr. John Philip Kemble Ryegate made 
alittle fortune asa manager, and returned to 
England to enjoy it, adding to bis first year’s in- 
come, by publishing a work on the United Srates, 
in which the Vankees were handled without 
gloves, and which consequently met with a pro- 
digious sale. Messrs. Nouse and Coals still con- 
tinue to publish their brilliant literary journals. 
Laddles, the gardener, was last heard of, experi- 
menting on the prodaction of the Victoria Kegia 


| lily, and Mr Meechy still demands the smallest 


“Tt is | 
written that we should not be jadges of each | 
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| beginning to fee! the 


| pense of 1,7 





current com of the coufederacy from every pas- 





senger that uses his plank walk. Redwood, ever 
haunted by the imaye of the man he had sacri- 
fived, led a miserable life, and died a wretched 
death. 

We have purposely omitted all allusion to 
Gerald Griffin ull our closing paragraph. We 
left him mourning over the death of a son, whose 
existence he never dreamed of till the moment 


wee? ‘ | that he lost him—yet whose ruin he had precipi- 
glittering constellations that paled beneath the | : 


tated; the unconscious instrument of his own 
mysterious punishment. And that punishment 
fell on hitn with crushing severity. He came to 
his desolate home, from the grave of the ill tated 
Mark, a changed man. To endure the society 
of a woman whose presence was a constant me- 
mento of crime aud sorrow, was a portion of his 
prolonged and deserved chastisement. But he 
did not defy or question the justice of his suffer- 
ing. He bowed his neck to the yoke. Though 
he had met with losses, he was still rich. But 
he ao longer employed his wealth to create wealth, 
simply for the joy of laying up treasures upon 
earth. He learned to look on gold gathered for 
its own sake—on the spirit of avarice, of which 
he had been the fiendish incarnation, with shud- 
dering abhorrence. ‘Thenceforth, until the close 
of his life, he employed his means, his acumen 
and his time, in performing tardy aets of justice 
and charity 
rily, he remitted anonymously, sums amply sufli, 
cient to cover their losses. He was the nameless 
benefactor of the poor—anonymous contributor 
to many a noble charity of that imperial city, 
whose charity and hospitality are boundless. 
He outlived bis wife, but during her latter years 
she was a bed-ridden invalid, unconscious of the 
kindness which sought to alleviate her suffering. 
Griffin, though he finally exhausted his means in 
social charities, bore throughout his life the rep- 
utation of being a hard hearted miser, and though 
his conscience told him that he had partially 
atoned for the evil he had committed, yet to bis 
latest day had to endure the pointed finger of 
scorn, and hear, more than whispered as he pass- 
ed, ‘ There goes the Gotp Finnp!” 


To those he had wronged pecunia- 


a 


News Glances. 


Size or THe Wesr.—Illinois would make 
forty such States as Rhode Island, and Minnesota 
sixty. Missouri is larger than all New England. 
Ohio exceeds either Ireland, Scotland or Porta- 
gal,and equals Belgium and Switzerland together. 
Missouri is more than half as large as Italy, and 
larger than Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and 
Switzerland. Missouri and I}linois are larger 
than England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 

Se ae seem er ee a 

Motst Horrokr.—On the top of Mount 
Holyoke, on a clear day, ten mountains can be 
scen; one in New Hampshire, one in Vermont, 
one cach in New York and Connecticut, and six 
in Massachusetts. The spectator always sees ly- 
ing below him, thirty towns in Massachusetts, 
and six in Connecticut. 

——-—--. + —- 

Potato Rot.—The Eastport (Me.) Sentinel 
says that the potato rot is destroying the hopes 
of farmers in that section who have looked for 
protit from the potato crop. ‘The disease has also 
made its appearance in the vicinity of Bangor. 
We have not heard of the rot in this vicinity. 


ee 





Mrppresex Horst Raitroan—We hear 
that a number of influential men of this city are 
to undertake the project of building the Middle- 
sex Horse Railroad, which is to start from Som- 
erville and pass through Charlestown, into 
Boston. 


————— ¢ pes o——--——__—— 
Sratcve oy Wasnincton.—We are glad to 
learz from the Florence correspondent of the 
Newark Advertiser, that Mr. Powers, the sculp- 
tor, has completed the model for his statue of 
Daniel Webster. 
—* oom © 


To MAKE rrive VineGar.—Mix ene quart 


of molasses, three yallons of rain water and one 
pint of yeast. Let it ferment and stand four 
weeks, and you will have the best of vineger 
_ aan : : 
Business ar tik West —The papers re 


port that the railroads in the Western Srates are 





beneticent effects of ao im 


crease oO. business, 
~ +—-—+ 
Purnic Insrr:erros 1s Parrs —There are 
in Paris 277 mar al schools, receiving S542 
pupils, and enteiling on the city a yearly ex 
1) tranes 
‘<--> 
ALISMOIN THe Last Cestrny.—The 
newspaper printed in Virytnia, wae im 
nd the su prion price was ©) per 
c--e- — 
Atcone:r —Alecohol was first invented and 
need to stain the cheeks of the ladica of Arntna, 
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tunny. Oj} por Gtoety is bever wanting © 

paasston te to be gnattled Lat as rathe 
" this scathing and Mig 

to the bash cose of mond and morale w 

for a hoalthy execu “tit tn eametetin, 


lamty and the refined pleasures of 
rovtety li appal ing te comtcamnpl 
with lis whole soul engrossed in the « 


the gamony table; at or tmhoment r 


met feverish hope at another pls 
pois of @ rayless despair It 
tu watch his tewmulous hand as he 
price of his childeen’s tread with it, 
towards hom those gadty waning 
What 


it be toa woman Ginter each cuneumeta 


Only @ saan and a templanon 


Lis is a comunon coongh spectacle abr 
continent wacnng places, and) parti 
Baden Badea, where 


meoot the peal af anoonfessed attract 


gaming is aatho 
place An English lady thas record 
her olycervations on the conduct of t 
the gaming table, and the pictare is 
om “On no occamon did T woth! 
than on the evening of the dress ball 
best company in Baden were assem 
lirds of prey, whose profewion it wa 
them, doutiless, came armed for the « 
and prepared to ‘fool them to the te 
bent.’ The following day was San 
passed through the public walks on ¢ 
chur h; ane having fine to spare, k 
the rooms, which even at that early bh 
crowd of people hanging reand the 
tables, On our return, we entered th 
and then this frightful scene of mado 
its height 

“LT doubt if anything, leas than the 
of the senses, can enable any one full 
and comprehend the spectacle that 
table offers. I saw women, disting 
rank, elegant in person, modest, an 
served in manner, sitting at the ro 
table, with rateaux and marking car 
hands; the former to pash forward 
and draw in their winnings, the latte 
down the events of the game, I aa 
different hours through the whole o 
bat | 
say that two English women were am 


To name these is impossible ; 


There was one of this set whom I we 
afier day daring the whole period of 
with more interest than, T believed, 
able; for had [ statied any other asa 
I might have found less to lament 
young—vertainly not more than tw: 
and though not regularly nor brilli 
some, most singularly winning both 
and demeanor, Her dress was ele 
A el “ 


bonnet and gauze veil, a quite-co 


peculiarly plain and simple 





gown, with less of flourish and frill 

than any other person; a delicate | 
which, when ungloved, dieplaved re 
some rings; a jewelled watch of pect 
dor, and a countenance expressive o 
thoughtfulness must be remembered 
who were at Baden, in 1895. They 
member, too, that enter the roome » 
would, morning, noon or night, etill + 


her nearly at the same pln 





, at thes 
table 

“Her husband, who had as unqy 
the air of a gentleman aa she had 
though not alwave close to ber, wast 
distant. He did not play himself; « 
cied, as he hovered near her, that b 
nance expressed anxiety; bat he ret 
sweet emile with which she always m 
with an answering «mile; and | mm 
slightest indication that he wished t 
her from the table. ‘There was an ex 
the upper part of her face that my 
science would have consrned into 
very foreign to the propensity ehe eh 
there she «at, hour after hour, end 
day, not even allowing the bleesed Ba 
jrives rest to all, to bring it to her; the 
constantiy throwing down handefal of 
pieces, and sometimes drawing them + 
tll her young face grew rigid from 
and all the lastre of her eve faded 
of vexed 


inanity Alas! alae! 


woman a mother? God forbid” 
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FRMALE GAMBLERS. 
In this country we bave few or no 
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THE INFIRMITIES OF GENILS. 
The erro 





rs and in ies of genius have gen- 
in two ways, both alike erro- 


heous. 


One pluty, making no allowance forthe 
temptations that beset genius, both from within 
and without, have stigmatized its faults with un- 


fee 





ing, unmantly and anphilosophical harshness, 
judging the erring man of genius by a severer 
rule than they would apply to common mortals ; 
while another set of men have 





ought to extena- 
ate and tind apologies for every aberration from 
the right path on the part of the man of un- 
common gifts, as if genius conferred an exemp- 
tion from the rules of common morality. The 


time has arrived when men view this subject in 


iting vice | 


a clearer light -or, rather, perhaps, the sphere 
and immuuities of individuals are better detined. 
A man is no longer ostracised merely because 





he is a poet, or painter, or a sculptor, cut off 
fom sympathy and regarded with suspicion, 
because differing from the mass in his taste and 
capabilisies. But in fact, genius is no longer 
such an anomaly, because taste and talent are 


| nearly universal, and men stand altogether apon 


and morals which seeks 
for a healthy excitement in ennobling deeds of | 
harity und the retined pleasures of cultivated 
society. It is appal ing to contemplate a man 


with his whole 





the gamn moment raised to the 


uf feverish hope, at another plunged into 


y-table; at one 
acme 


the deprhs of a rayless d 





‘spair 
tu watch his tremulous hand as he stakes the 
price of his children’s 
towards him thove guilty winnings which are 
only a siare and a tempration, What then must 
it be co a woman ander sach circumstances! Yet 
this is a common evough spectacle abroad, at the 
continent Watering places, 
Baden Biden, where gaming is aathorized, and 
ove of the real, if unconfessed, attractions of the 
place. An 
her observations on the condact of her sex at 
the guminy-table, and the picture is a terrible 
one: “Un no occasion did I watch higher play 
than on the evening of the dress ball. All the 
best company in Baden were assembled ; the 
rds of prey, whose profession it was to watch 
them, douhiless, eame armed for the encounter, 
to ‘fool them to the top of their 
The foilowing day was Sunday. We 
passed through the public walks on our way to 
church ; and tend time to spare, looked into 
the rooms, which even at that early hour had a 
crowd of people hanging round the gaming- 
tables. On our return, we entered them again, 
and then this frightful scene of madness was at 
its height. 

“T doubt if anything, less 


bread with 





and prepared 
bent.’ 





than the evidence 
of the senses, can enable any one fully to credit 
and comprehend the spectacle that a gaming- 
table offers. I saw women, distinguished by 
rank, elegant in person, medest, and even re- 
served in manner, sitting at the rouge et notr 
table, with rateanx and marking cards in their 
hands ; the former to push forward their bets 
and draw in their winnings, the latter to prick 
down the events of the game. I saw such at 
ditferent hours through the whole of Sunday. 
To name these is impossible; but I grieve to 
say that two English women were among them. 
There was one of this set whom I watched day 
afcer day during the whole period of our stay, 
with more interest than, I believed, was reason- 
able ; for had I studied any other as attentively, 
I might have found less to lament. She was 
young—certainly not more than twenty-tire— 
and though not regularly nor brilliantly hand- 
some, most singularly winning both in person 
and demeanor. Her dress was elegant, but 
peculiarly plain and simple. A close white silk 
bonnet and gauze veil; a quite-colored silk 
gown, with less of flourish and frill by the half 
than any other person; a delicate little hand, 
which, when ungloved, displayed some hand- 
some rings; a jewelled watch of peculiar splen- 
dor, and a countenance expressive of anxious 
thoughtfulness must be remembered by many 
who were at Bacen, in 1833. They must re- 
member, too, that enter the rooms when they 
would, morning, noon or night, still they found 
her nearly at the same play, at the rove et noir 
table. 

“Her husband, who had as unquestionably 
the air of a gentleman as she had of a lady, 
though not always close to her, was never very 








distant. He did not play himself; and I fan- 
cied, as he hovered near her, that his counte- 


nance expressed anxiety; but he returned the 
sweet smile with which she always met his eye 
with an answering smile; and I saw not the 
slightest indication that he wished to withdraw 
her trom the table. ‘There was ap expression in 
the upper part of her face that my blundering 
seience would have construed into something 
very foreign to the propensity she showed ; bat 


; | 
soul engrossed in the chances of | 


It is harrowing | 
' 


a more level footing. 

In speaking of Burns, Christopher North 
says: “While the hypocritical and the base 
exaggerated all that illustrious mans aberra- 
tions from the right path, nor had the heart to 


| acknowledge the manifuld temptations strewn 


it, or draws | 


and particularly at | 


around his feet, the enthusiastic and yenerous 


| ran into the other extreme, and weakiy—I must 


not say wickedly—strove to extenuate them into 
mere trifes—in too many instances wo deny 
them altogether; and when too dagrant to be 
denied, dared to declare that we were bound to 
forget and forgive them on the score of the poet's 


| genius—as if genius, the guardian of virtue, 


English lady thus records some of | 








there she sat, hour after hour, and day after | 


day, not even allowing the blessed Sabbath, that 
gives rest to all, to bring it to her; there she sat, 
constantly throwing down handsful of five franc 
pieces, and sometimes drawing them back again, 
till her young face grew rigid from weariness, 
and all the lustre of her eve faded into a glare 
of vexed inanity Alas! a 
woman 3 mother? God for 


as! is that fair 








ilndieieteatinel 








Tue CHarrerk OxaK coye—In a recent 
storm, the famous oak at Hartford, Connecticut, 
in which Wadsworth hid King Charles’s charter 





of the old colony Con 





f 2cticut in 1687, was 
blown down. Thus one of the most sacred 
, 


links that bound the present to the past 


is now 


severed. 





of thi 








Structure—the great room being 180 feet lo 
and 853 Zeet broad 
——_____+.-= + — —__—__ 
Removar.—We h removed our office of 








hlication to N treet, in the lange 


scted for our business, and 





pv to mect our patrons. 





ee 

Arrectine —At 
in New Yo 
tears be 


icf who sold a stolen horse 
*, for ten dollars, shed 


rk State, lately 
received no more for the “ vall’- 


ause he 





able hanimal.” 





| 


could ever be regarded as the pander to vice and 
the slave of sin. Thus they were willing to sac- 
rifice morality, rather than that the idol set up 
before their imagination should be degraded ; 
and did far worse injury, and offered far worse 
insult to Virtue and Religton by their slurring 
over the offences of Burns against both, than 
ever was done by those offences themseives ; for 
Burns bitterly repented what they almost canon- 
ized ; and the evil practice of one man can never 
do so much injury to society as the evil theory 
of a thousand. Burns erred greatly and griev- 
ously; and since the world knows that he did, 
as well from friends as from foes, let us be len- 
ient and mercifal to him whose worth was creat ; 
bat just and faithful to that law of right, which 
must on bo consideration be violated by our 
judgments, but which must maintain and exer- 
cise its severe and sovereign favor over all trans- 
gressions, and more especially over the trans- 
gressions of those to whom nature has granted 
endowments that might have been, had their 
possessors nobly willed it, the munisters of un- 
mingled good to themselves and the whole hu- 
man race.” 

These opinions, calmly expressed, must carry 
conviction; and the more especially since the 
individual selected for illustration was one whom 
the writer both Admired and eulogiz-d. 





THE SEASON, 

Cold weather is at hand. 

a frost. Overcoats have made their re-appear- 
ance. Householders not ‘forchanded are anx- 
iously inquiring the price of coal. The tantal- 
izing summer, with its few days of torrid heat, 
and its many days of cold storm and rain, has 
departed. The tlowers in the windows and the 
garden-plats are gaudy but odorless. The wind 
is blustering. But after all, if this breath of 
autumn be “an eager and a nipping air,” it is 
at least a healthy tonic. It sends the blood 
dancing throegh your veins; it braces your 
nerves ; it fits you tur intejiectual and physical 
exertion. How hard it is to study and write in 
summer, unless you are in some cool nook by 
the seashore, and then the sands and the waters 
and the rocks all combine. Those books that 
are recommended for ‘‘summer reading,’ what 
vapid and things they are! And 
very properly, too—tur it is impossible to grap- 
ple with an idea with the thermometer at eighty. 
But now with an equable if cool temperature we 
feel like exertion. We have none of that unset- 
tled restlessness which impels people in summer 
to give up their quiet home and rush away into 
all sorts of out of the-way places. Cool weather 


We have heard of 


idealess 


| —even cold weather—is more favorable than hot, 


we think, to a healthy state of existence. We 
think Bayard Taylor did well in going to Lap- 
land. We fancy he will write a better book on 
the frozen North than he did upon the torrid 
East. However, nothing we have said must be 
construed into an approbation of a state of the 
weather which keeps the mercury coiled up some 
dozen degrees below zero day after day. We 
reserve the right of pfotesting when that occurs, 
but in the meanwhile have nothing to say against 
autumn, be its breezes ever so ~— and shrewd. 
ae = 

New Gasme.—A man in New York lately 
undertook to separate from his wife. But the 
latter gave chase to him, and brought him down 
with two shots from a double-barreled gun. 
This is a little too strong-minded, we should 


| think, for the most ardent advoeates of woman’s 





rights. 





Precoctry.—At New Orleans, lately, a young 
gentleman of the mature age of sixteen, yey 
with a young lady of the advanced age of 
th very matrimonially resolved. 


thir- 





At the 


teen, be 
last dates, the babies had not 
anxious parents. 

+2 — 

New Yorw City Hatyt.—The plan of the 
new City Hail, New York, adopted by the aider- 
men, preserves the present building and adds 
many new features. If the plan is 
out it will be a very magnificent editice. 


tulby carried 





Yetrow Fever —The vellow fever panic in 
the neig tf New Y 
sided. Even in the South, the approach of coid 
weather quiets the fears of the public. 


rhhorhood rk has entirely sab- 





_——e + 


Fresxcu Ivcencity.—We have zot plenty of 


sardimes on our coast, bat it requires 
hands to put chem into boxes. 


French 











EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 
A man in England 
house he had boayht found 2003 guineas. 
Mr. aud Mrs. Barney Williams have been 
very successful on the English stage. 
ters and dancers are famous for reaching 
extreme old age 





n pulling down an old 


> 


There are in Russia 6000 miles of telegraph 
used for government messages. 

According to Webster, there are 100,000 words 
in the English language 

In Hardenburg, Germany, they ased to choose 
the man with the longest beard, t 

Marshal Pelissier bus beea made a dake by 
Napoleon III 

When a lady intends to blow yeu up, ask her 
to commit her remarks to paper. 

A porker owned by Mr. Townsend of Lynn, 
twenty months old, weighs 1075 poands. 

A new way of advertising jewelry is to lend it 
to fashionable belles at watering places. 


purvomaster. 


“BALLOU s PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROONH COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents 





ost Heir or The Young ‘merica Suktier " A 
By Mra. Cakotuse ane 

© Phe: ottage of My Mother, -taneaste JM Prerewer 

© The Gardepers Boy.” a tale by sCsan MH Biauspett 

“Lines to BM. by Fo 

* Pyrotechmes.”’ & humorous story 
Sac pans 

“fhe ‘aild’s Prayer.’ fnes by H D 

& tiot Night in the City “ asketch by Mra BE Wet- 

MONT 

* Home.” verses by Roegar Ro McKay 

“The Suipwreck, @ tae Dy Magy A 

ILLUsTRATIONS 

A fine emblematic design of the State of Khode Island 
with its arwortal bearings. and fluety Uiustrated surround 
ings, from tne pencil of Bilao» 

View of the Basin of Commerce at Ostend 


Scene on the Ustend Sacds—ae graphic illustration of 
life on the seacoast 





by Fasprricr W 


Lower 








We give another of our large engravings, covering two 
pages. reprerewsing asai gin at Vaile, -Forge— one of 
the darkest hours of our revolutionary history Thier is 
Ove of the Gnest pictures ever published in the Pictorial, 


| @ad evinces the artisue power of the pewei of Billuugs 


Nearly 200 persons are known to have perish- | 


ed in the deluge at Last Island. 

Earope may boast of her Baden-Baden, but 
America is satistied with Saratoga. 

The yolk of exyg and salt, used as a plaster, is 
said to cure rattlesnake bices. 

The English journals are almost exclusively 
occupied with Spanish and Italian affairs. 

The new dome of the capitol at Washington 
will cost a milion and a haif. 

Daring the last month the Merrimac at Lowell 
rose more than three aud « half feet. 

The emperor of Austria has restored confis- 
eated estates to 635 Hungarians. 

In some localities in Maine the potato rot bas 
commitnd ravages. 

The valuation of taxable property in Haver- 
hill, Mass , is $4,672,000. 

Abdul Medjid is the bese ruler Turkey has 
had for many years 

Mr. McCorinick’s reaping 
very successful in France. 

The Madison (Indian) Courier says there will 
be a vast quantity of acorns this year. 

Dr. O W. Holmes has sold his place in Pitts- 
field for $18,500. 





TERRIBLE, 

William Dove has been convicted at York, 
England, of murdering his wife by administer- 
ing strychnine. The question for the jury to 
decide was, whether he was respoasible for his 
acts. Long habits of intemperance had in- 
duced partial aberration of intellect, and an 
acquittal was demanded on the score of insanity, 
but this plea the jury refused to entertain. The 
London News said of this criminal, without 
reservation: ‘* William Dove has been convict- 
ed of poisoning his wife by strychnine. In that 
verdict we cordiaily concur, but we do not con- 
cur in the recommendatiun to mercy which ac- 
companied it. A more cold biooded crime never 
was committed. The murdered woman was the 
murderer’s wife—married so late as 1852—pois- 
oned by dim in 1856. The vile motive which 
urged the tellow was the wish to save her doc- 
tor’s bill, and perhaps—to marry another wo- 
man. The intention to commit the act was 
almost proclaimed to his friends and neighbors— 
to the doctor, the clergyman, and the poor wo- 
man herself. Certainly the hour of death was 
foretold. All this, of course, was done with the 
view of disarming suspicion—of playing the 
villain so thoroughly as to make the very exist- 
ence of a human creature capable of such things 
seem a sheer impossibility. But William Dove, 
like William Puimer, his master in the art of 
murder, was no timid artist. His design was 
tixed; he held, right on, his course. For a 
whole week he watched the agonies of his deli- 
cate wife under the influence of strychnine—he 
wept over her—lamented her certain death. 
Five ditferent times did le administer the subtle 
drug ; on the sixth occasion it proved fatal.” 





A crear Swiuwer.—One of the best swim- 
mers of Lyons lately made a bet that he would 
cross the Rhone on his back, carrying on his 
stomach a small table, on which should be 
placed two bottles full of wiae, six eggs ona 
plate and four glasses. The fall of emher of 
those objects would involve the loss of the wager. 
The swimmer won it. His name is not men- 
tioned, but he was more of an artist than the 
classical gendeman who swam the Hellespont 
“all for to see bis dear.” 

—_——_ + <= + 

AGRICULTURE.—The premiums of the Penn- 
sylvania State Agricultural Society held at Pitts- 
burg on the 3Uth of chis month, are on a liberal 
scale and weil calculated to promote and en- 
courage the agricultural interests of the noble 
old Keystone State. 

—_—————_¢scen 

Ligut ror 4 Year.—A stick of phosphorus 
placed in a large dry phial will atford light 
enough to discern objects in its immediate vicin- 
ity and will last for a twelvemonth. The phial 
should de Kept in a cold place when there is Do 
great current of air. 





Wuatine.—At Lubec, Me., 
ly captured after a spirited battle. 


a whale was late- 
He y ielded his 
life to such Weapous as guns and axes, and pro- 
duced The scene of his 


three burreis of oti. 





capture was like that described in Sur Walter 
Scott's “* Purate.”” 
+woee —— 
Usctecny.—Recendly an establishment in 





sustible composition, took fre and was 


Wilk @1 lus CODTents —Maaing qui 4 


»w tor the invenuon. 





Tse Exp or Romance.—At Albany, N. Y. 


is lLviog # lady of uristucrauc 





who tortuited in society, 


s 


all for love.” 
<= + 
Larce Horer —Ihe St. Charles Hotel, at 






New U 


“Ountry, 





teans, is sud to 


@ the largest in 
having accommodanon for aduut 2U00 





quests 





Casixe.—Col. Butler of Lowell has received 


a gold-beaded cane from his California treads. 


n, N. Y. devoted to the manufacture of 


Repregentatho of Tiish and Scotch Laborers, ia two 
pictures one a gepuine Irish Meaper a real © broth of a 
boy, the other deiiveatiug semaie Turf Carrie: s of Loch- 
aber, Scotland 


*,°* Che Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in hes United State, at six cents a copy 
I> One copy of Tae FiaG. and one copy of the Proto- 


tial, when taken together. fur $4 00 per anuam. 





Foreign Items. 


Advices from China state that the revolution 
was progressing. Sixty tive rebels were behead- 


| ed in one day. 


The widow of Lord Byron is yet alive and 
hearty. She has receotly purchased the resi 


| dence of the late poet Rogers, in London. 


machines have been , 





the | 


Paris proper has increased two hundred thou- 
sand m pupulauon since Louis Napoleon's tirst 
assumed sway. 

The Russian government is about to send out 
next mouth from Cronstadt, two corvettes ou a 
sei nutic vor age round the world. 

The number of newspapers published this vear 
in Switzerland, which has a populadon of 800, 
O00 souls, is 263, being twelve more than in 1455. 

Lord Clarendon has received from the Ameri- 
can government testimonials two be presented to 
British seamen for services rendered to American 
vessels in distress. 

Mr. Heald, the young Englishman of fortune 
who marred Lola Muutez shortly after her sep- 
aration trom the king of Bavaria, died at Falk- 
stone, England, last month, of consumption. 

An original sketch of a Holy Family, painted 
by Raphael for Francis L, of France, has just 
been discovered in Florence. ‘The possessor of 
this treasure is an Italian refugee. 

The marchioness of Aylesbury has construct- 
ed hot and coid baths for the use of the jaborers 
and their famulies in the vicinity of her residence. 
Soap and towels are provided, and a cup of cof- 
fee afterwards given. 

Two ladies belonging to the first families in 
Munich have embraced the operatic profession in 
spite of the remonstrances of their triends, and 
both ap peared the same night, July loch, in 
I Montecchi e Capiietti, and were highly success- 
ful. 





Dewdrops of of Wisdom. 


Little children are the e the lilies of the valley of 
life. 

Swift declared he was too proud to be vain. 
The distinction is a nice one. 

The best way to discipline one’s heart against 
scandal is to believe all stories to be false that 
ought not to be true. 

Henrich Heine once remarked that the rich 
were too apt to think that authors and artis’s, like 
green fruit, were improved by lying upon straw. 

Every eye loves beauty, and there is no coun- 
tenance, not blushed or deformed by guilt, that 
may not—indeed, does not—bri; ghten and glad- 
den some devoted soul. 

A weak mind sinks under prosperity, as well 
as under adversity. A strong and deep mind 
has two highest tides—when the moon is at the 
fuil, and when there is 20 moon. 

R. W. Emerson in his latest work says the 
solvency of England “is maintained by means 
of 2 national debt, on the principle, if you will 
not lend me the money how can I pay you?” 

The only way for a man to escape being found 
out, is to pass for what he is. The only way to 
maintain a good character, is to deserve it. Ir 
is easier to correct our faults than to conceal 
them. 

There are fewer tests of a happy home within 
than the flower decorated window and neatly 
kept garden ; and there is no occupation for the 
leisure hours more calculated to keep it so, or to 
soothe the mind. 

Wisdom allows nothing to be good that will 
not he so forever; no man to be happy, but he 
that needs no other happiness than what is with 
in himself; no man to be great or powerful, that 
is bot master of himself. 

It was among the loveliest customs of the an- 
cients to bury the young at morning twilight; 
for as they strove to give the softest interpreta- 
tion to death, so they imagined that Aurora, 
who ioved the young, had stolen them to her 
embrace. 





Joker's Budacet. 


What is it that causes a cold, cures a « 

pays the doctor? A draft. 

he schoolmaster, who flogs the bor, feels it 
a great deal more than the boy he is fogging ; 
at least the schoolmaster always says so! 

Virtue is no security in this world. What 
can be more upright than pump logs and editors * 
Yet both are destined to be bored. 

How can a man who has no wings, be said to 
be “ winged "in an affair of honor? Because 
in fighting a duel he makes a goose of himeeif. 


old, and 


A Hibernian Senator, speaking of suicide, said 
“The only way to stop it, is to make it a capiral! 
offence.” 

Ladies generally shop in couples. When a 


lady has any money to spend, sne dearly loves 
wking >a friend with her to see her eae 8 

“You have only yourself said a 
wes. friend to an old 
replied he, “ bat you cannot tell what a difficalt 
task I find it.” 









A friend of ours on being told that, if he 
wanted cood health, h st “forego cigars, 
answered that he © ald rather go four cigar 
than forego one.” 

A witty editor, who has just failed, says he did 


it with ail the honors of war, and retired from 
the field with colors fying—sheruf's dags tlatter- 
g from two windows and the door. 

‘Solomon, I fear you are forgetting me,’ 
said a bright eyed girl to her lover, the other day 
“Yes, Sue,” said slow Sol, excusing himee! if, 

I have been for getting you these two years 

A schoolmaster in Cornwall, advertiemg his 
establishment, says—‘ Every boarder must Se 
supplie d with a Binle and a prarer-book, a knife 
and fork, three towels, and . silver desert spoon 
all of whi ‘woks become the proprie 
tor’s perquisit pupil » qaitung school.” 









eon 





j - Peanody lustuuce, at Danvers, an 








Quill and Scissors. 


There is at present living in Glasgow. Scot 





land, an aged man, named Joba Rae, a private 
watchman. who has heen the father of the rather 
extraordinary pam)her of thirty children. He w 
SUNIVelght vears of aye Was (Wee Marred; 
had by che first wife twenty-eight childrea, and 
by the second and last, two He is now sev 


teen vears a widower, and not altogether positive 








thar he will not marry again 

A new description of filter has been brought 
forward tre exlitued. A pint of water, dark 
and tu was poured into a glass vessel, and 
im an instant it was poured forsh clear as crys 
tal. This very rapid process of filtranon was 
produced by aLINOS| beri pressure on the water, 
and ut is claimed that a thousaad gallon tuay be 
filtered by the same process in an bour 

Robert Schumann, an eminent musical com- 
poser pianist, revently deed at Boun, Ger 





many, aged 46. Some of his symphonies and 
many of lis songs are familiar 'o American au- 
uiehers have crealed genuibe aduuranen of 
xreat Merit as a composer. For t 

of hus life he was a confirme 4 


aud 
Schuman’s 
last two 
iunatic. 


Mr. Peabody proposes to place in the hall of 
elegant 

wan, making bo limit as tO its cost, if in the 
opimon of the trustees sach an instrument would 
be appropriate and desirable in connetion with 
the aged use for which the hall was de- 
sign 

In Nant Lampton, N. H., as Mr. Nathan Bal- 
lard was climbing @ poplar tree to dislodge a 
“ray squirrel which he had shot to make some 
broth tor a sick neighbor, a limb broke, and he 

Was preeipitated to the ground, a distance of 25 
feet, dilvcaung bis neck, and killing hum in- 
stantly 

Last Island, in Louisiana, where the late storm 
has proved so disastrous to lite and property, is 
a taskionable watering place in the gulf, to which 
large numbers of people resort dumng the sam- 
mer season. ic is an isiand wenty- two miles 
from tie mouth of the Atchafalan. 

Napoleon [ I. has sent a magnificent diamond 
snuff hox to Rev. Mr. Stewart, chaplain in the 
U 3S. Navy, who wrote and pablished in New 
York, not long since, a leer encorsing Mr. 
Bonaparte’s condact while he was in this coan- 
try as quite correct 

Mrs. Susan C. D. Bixby, wife of Rev M. H. 
Bixby, of Maalmain, Burmah, died at Burling- 
ton, Vt., a short time since. She had just re 
turned from Burmah, and was on her way to the 
home of her childhood. Her age was twenty- 
seven years. 

The coronation of Alexander IT. has caused a 
rise in the prices of jewelry in Berlin—Russian 
merchants and Polisn Jews baving diminished 
the stock of brilliant to the amount of millioas 
of thalers’ worth. 

Whitetield preached in thirty five years eigh- 
teen thousand sermons. He once put himself 
on what he called short allowance, namely, three 
sermons on the Sabbath and one only on every 
week day. 

Supposing the sea to have a mean depth of 
1000 feet, it has been calculated that the amount 


vears 





| ef common sait it would contain would be equal, 


in extent, to five times the mass of the Alps. 

According to official data, the whole number 
of persons who have emigrated to the United 
States during the thirty-six years, previous to 
Dee. 31, 1855, have amounted to 4,482,837. 


Ata recent schatzenfest (shooting festival) in 
Switzerland, the first pmze was awarded to @ 
young lady, a beauty of the country, daughter 
of a Bernese councilman. 

Otis Hagar recently killed a striped snake in 
New Salem, only three feet long, but it con- 
tained ninety-five young snakes, each about 
eight inches in length. 

At Hempstead Plains, Long Island, a little 
boy was killed by lightning while lying with his 
head in his mother’s lap. 

The value of domestic cottons exported from 
New York and Boston, the pr-sent year, is thus 
far about three millions of dollars 

There are thirty newspapers in Cuba, but with 
the government muzzle on, they don’t amount to 
much 

Congress has passed an , ee of 
$38,000 for the Portsmouth (N ) custom house 
and post office 

Rev. Laban Ainsworth, of Jaffrey, N. H. is 
now in his one hundred and third year. 

There are in New Orleans twenty-eight hunr- 
dred drinking houses to a population of 80,000. 

There are over eighty brickvards in the single 
town of Haverstraw, on the Hudson. 

The victor if an argument van afford to dis- 
pense with ‘the last word.” 





Marriages, 


In this city, by Rew. Mr. Edmunds, Mr 
Holmes to Mise Jerushia Morse 

By Kev Mr Gaylord, Mr. Thomas Burns to Miss Ps- 
mela Ferguson 

By Kev Wr. Level) 
liada Forbes 

By Key Mr. Schwarz, Mr Johan Huber to Miss Jane 
Watson 

At Ubarlestown, by Rev Mr Miles. Mr. Lewin E Smith, 
of Lineoin. to Miss Eliza Abbott 

At Cambridge, by Kev. Mr skianer, 
borne to Miss Jennie D Perkins 

At Lowell by Kev Mr Bianchard. Mr. Cushman Ste- 
venson t Miss Anna M Winton 

At Leominster. by Kev Mr. Eastman. Mr James Pheips 
ta Miss Adeline M Pierce. beth of Fitehbuarg 

At Edgartown, by Kev Mr Breed, Kev. Nathaniel B. 
Blanchard to Miss Balah P Fisher 

At Worcester. by Kew Mr Wayland, Mr. Josinh A 
Thompson to Miss Mary EB Thayer 

At New Bedford. by Rev Mr 
Thacher to Mes Margaret Kiley 

At Abington. by Kew Mr Lincoln. Mr. Newel] M. Var- 
ney to Mina Lydia C Bonmey 

At Winchester, by Ker Mer Eddy 
Mead to Mise Ellen Mo Richardson 

At North Bralgewater, by few Mer Sanford, Mr. Baalis 


—_———s 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
A HARVEST HYMN. 





BY J. M. FLETCHER. 
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The yellow fruit, the mellow fruit 
Is dropping from the trees, 
The golden grain on hill and plain 
Is waving in the breeze. 
Then cheerily and merrily 
The harvesting begin, 
And reap the field and store the yield, 
Till all is gathered in. 


The God above. the God of love, 
Has smiled upon the year, 

And everywhere the earth and air 
Are vocal with the cheer; 

Then carefully and prayerfully 
The harvesting pursue ; 

Nor fail to raise a hymn of praise 
To whom the praise is due. 





The chilling air, the killing air 
Of winter soon will blow, 
But little need the farmer heed 
The storms of rain and snow; 
For cosily and prosily 
Before the cheerful blaze, 
With plenty crowned and friends around, 
He'll pass the winter days. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE IMPERIAL KEYS. 


BY FRANCIS W. BUTMANN. 








Iw the year of our Lord 249, Philip the Arabian 
was Emperor of Rome; an arbitrary man of great 
learning and a foreigner. Hated by the people, 
and in turn hating them, his administration was | 
attended by myriad difficulties, and no one won- 
dered when a rumor flew thousand-tongued | 
through the city, that the immense army on the | 
northern frontier had revolted. | 

“Thave awaited it long,” cried one of the Plebs 
to another, on the Capitoline Hill, “and Decius 
is to be sent to them!” 

“Decius? How know you ?” eagerly interro- 
gated a tall, stately woman, closely veiled, who 
was passing at the moment. 

The man shrugged his shoulders. 

“Per Jove! By my learning, good woman!” 
but his interrogator had already left him, and 
was sweeping swiftly down the Sacra Via. Cross- 
ing the forum witha light but commanding step, 
she stopped before the amphitheatre a moment, 
where two men were leading a royal Bengal tiger 
in chains, and heavy with narcotics, towards his 
claustrum. ¥ 

“On whom is he to fatten?” asked she, of the 
keepers. 

“On whom the emperor wills,” said the first. 

“ That is,” added the other, “to starve. For 
neither gladiators nor Christians shall we see torn 
up this two months; and he and his fellow, a 
Nubian lion, that would make your mouth water, 
may lose their claws in ease, for aught he careth.”’ 

“Christians?” asked she, “anything that 
way - 

The drowsy beast slowly turned his green, 
cavernous eyes upon her. 

“Less asked, less known. Yet they do say, 
that Vitellius,” and he looked up, keenly, “is 
preparing us some work.” But the woman was 
gone ere he finished. 

“A Christian herself! Ill warrant her!” the 
other added. 

“Not she. It is Marina, thou clod! who was, 
last ides, the emperor’s wife.” 

Meanwhile Marina went on her way, and 
finally disappeared beneath the peristyle, and 
within the arch of the palace on the Palatine. 
Sweeping aside a heavy curtain, she came at last 
to a large apartment opening on the inner court, 
and whose tesselated pavement was kept always 
cool by shade, and whose air, by a fountain, that, 
dashing aloft through a far dome, iced the tem- 
perature of the upper apartments. Lying on the 
pavement, pillowed only by her white arm, lay 
another woman, younger, perhaps, and fairer 
than Marina, for unveiling herself, the other dis- 
played eyes, large, black and hollow; checks, 
from which a fortnight’s trouble had rubbed the 
bloom and roundness ; lips, pale and bleeding, 
where she had slightly torn them with her tecth. 
Her black hair was coiled around her head and 
fastened by a silver arrow, and her tall figuro 
was almost disproportionately round and slender, 
as she bent above the sleeper. The golden hair 
of the latter, broken from its gemmed netting, 
streamed in curls over the black squares of the 
pavement, her thin, white garments showed the 
symmetry of her limbs. Not so tall as Marina, 
she still might have been above the medium size. 
Her lips, parted above pearls, were crimson, and 
a soft flush of health glowed on the check just 
touched by long, brown lashes. From her hand 
a scroll had fallen. Marina took it up; it was the 
gospels in Greek. 

“ As Lexpected,” murmured she; “the book I 
gave her, foul wretch of a Christian! But / 
have brought her toit. 7 have sealed her fate ! and 
she the daughter of Vitellius, high priest of Ju- 
piter. I could destroy her!” and she looked it. 
But the next moment changing her manner, as 
the sleeper opened a pair of hazel eyes: “ News, 
dearest!” she whispered ; “guess, Valeria, what it 
may be.” 

The daughter of the high priest rose, and con- 
cealing the scroll within her drapery, questioned 
quickly, *‘ Good or bad ?” 

“Both. And as you take it.” 

“ Decius ?” 

“Is to be sent to the revolted army.” 

“That is foolish in Philip. The soldiers love 
Decius, and will proclaim him.” 

“ Have a care what thou sayest!”” 

“Dost thou hope, Marina, to be empress 
again?” 

“ Not Philip’s. And scarcely do I regret that 
Tam not now. See. I am free from a chain I 
loathed, though the chain was gilded and I was 
proud to wear it!” 

“ Tell me how it was, Marina!” and the gentle 
girl laid her hand on the other with a caress, and 
seated her beside herself. Marina waited an in- 
stant, and then vehemently burst forth : 

“If I was an unfaithfal wife, Philip could not 
have known what I took such pains to conceal ! 





If I loved another—if I loved Decius—” 


“ Decius ?” cried Valeria, involuntarily press- 
ing her hand to her heart, as if to still its beating, 
while her eyes revealed a sudden depth of feeling. 

“ Ay, Decius, I tell you!” 

“One thing, Marina. Did he love, too ?” 

“ And if he did?” 

“T could not think of him then, as now. He 
would cease to be noble.” 

“You speak plainly! It matters not. No. 
Think nobly now, as ever, of Decius. Hescorn- 
ed my advances. Do not dream that for that I 
despair. If we three live, thou shalt yet see me die 
« conqueror !”” 

“Nay, nay, Marina, thou wert Philip’s wife—” 

“Tam not now!” she answered, exultingly. 
“That day! All the caresses he ever afforded, 
had he repeated ; kissing my lips a thousand 
times, twining his white fingers in my long hair 
—it was perfumed and loose then, and I had color 
in my checks, my eyes were not hollow, and my 
lips were full and red—I was magnificent! I 
knew it. I obeyed him, and loved—” 

“ Hush ! do not say it.” 

“ That day,” as if it gave her a pleasure to re- 
peat it, “I woke early and called my maids. 
When my toilet was completed, I looked round 4 
for my bunch of keys, small, golden keys, and I 
wore them, though useless, as every Roman wife 
does, at my waist. They were not where I placed 
them, nor on the floor, nor in the caskets. My 
maids knew not what I sought. They were 
missing! Valeria, when a Roman matron is be- 
reft of her keys, she is irrevocably divorced. I 
leaned one hand on the table, and pressed the 
other on my heart, as you did just now, Valeria. 
I could almost have pitied you. The great pol- 
ished mirror hung opposite me; I saw myself 
pictured there, just as the truth flashed down on 
me. I left my astonished maids, and sought the 
atrium, where I knew Philip would be breakfast- 
ing alone.’ 

“« My keys !’ demanded I, authoritatively. 

“Without rising, he answered: ‘I have sent 
the imperial keys to the Empress Julia—my 
wife !’ 

“© Your wife? And who am I?” 

“*That,at least, is not your title,’ said he, 
with a short laugh. 

“« Who was I yesterday ?’ I questioned. 

“Ah! he returned, ‘ yesterday I was besotted 
and adored you. To-day I am undeceived.’ 

“ «Why not have killed me, Philip ?” 

“Tt will be greater pain for you to live. 
Teave me. My messengers are already es- 
corting the beautiful Julia hither; well pleased 
to be an empress !’ 

“And the Empress Marina?’ asked I, 
doubtfally. 

“« There is no such person. 
me!’ said he, coldly. ; 

“ All things grew dark to me, the room and the 
light. With my former rank and power, I could 
obtain all; now, I was obscure andimpotent. I 
sat down and thought. A shout arose without, 
a confusion within. I looked up and saw Julia 
standing like a thing of light, shrouded in green 
and gold, a crown on her head, my keys at her 
waist, smiling, radiant, within the door. Then 
Icame to you. It is eighteen days since. Julia 
was buried yesterday. Beware now! the keys 
may, nay will come to you!” 

“ To me?” cried Valeria, ‘“‘O Heaven forbid ! 

“ Die, then ?” interrogated Marina. 

“If it must be.” 

“Die, quotha! Dyingis fine sport! But die 
if thou wilt!” 

“And why should any one die just now ?” 
asked a deep, manly voice, and looking up, the 
lofty form of Decius stood before them. Ath- 
letic, sinewy, graceful, and with a face exhibiting 
on its handsome exterior the singular mixture 
of a smile for onc, and a seriousness for the 
other. Valeria sprang to her feet, blushing and 
joyful, but Marina, raising her languid eyes to his 
face, only said: “‘ We thought you with Philip.” 

“I go at once, madam,” he answered, respect- 
fully. ‘But may Iask the lady Valeria will 
she accord me a few words alone with herself?” 

Valeria hesitated a moment, half drawiug her 
hair within the net, then said, “ Willingly !’’ and 
led the way into the gardens, while Marina, only 
fullowing them with her burning eyes, remained 
where she was, even after they disappeared in the 
winding walks. They proceeded some time in 
perfect silence, and at last paused under an ilex 
tree. 

“ Well,” said he, at length, looking down at 
her and siniling. 

“ Well,” she returned, half mimicking his tone. 

“ What is that scroll you have ?” 

She grasped it fervently. 

“It is my strength.” 

“ And what may that be?” 

“Nay, of what use? Decius is a Christian, 
too.” : 

“ How know you that ?” 

“ Marina told me and led me to the meetings.” 

“ Marina is nota Christian. Marina deceiveth 
thee. Beware of her, I pray you.” 

There was an ineffectual assumption of pride 
in Valeria’s manner, instantly yielding, however, 
to gentleness, as she answered : 

“Nota Christian? Marina is my friend! Do 
not speak so. I pity her.” 

“* Has she confided in you?” 

“She has told me all.” 

He looked down at her. 

“ And can you trust her now?” he asked. 
“ Valeria, | go away commander, I shall return 
Imperator. If she has told you so much, you 
well know that your life will be her first step to 
the throne beside me. She has brought you into 
Philip’s fancy, and she has stirred up this revolt 
for my elevation and your destruction. I am to 
be sent away, because he knows that I love you. 
That J love you, Valeria.” And he grasped her 
hands, looking into her eyes that vainly endeavor- 
ed to evade him, till coming back, something 
within her forced them to answer the earnest gaze. 

“ Valeria, darling! Is it true that my heart 
tells me, that I shall bear you by my side through 
all the shocks of time, my wife ?”’ 

Timid and bashful as she was, his lips were 
too near hers to receive any but one answer, and 
then she hid her face, ashamed, on his shoulder. 

An hour passed ere Valeria entered the place 


You will leave 





where Marina sat. 


“Where is Decius ?”’ asked the latter. 
“Gone to Philip,” answered the sweet tones 


that could scarcely catch their breath for joy, | 


while she stood there palpitating with happiness, 
and treasuring every word and smile of that last 
hour. A heavy footfall was heard, and the dark- 
bearded face of Vitellius, as he advanced, trailing 
his dark robes on the pavement, became visible. 

“Hail lady!” he said to Marina, with an 
obeisance, and then folding his daughter in his 
arms, gazed proudly at her beauty, softly stroking 
her shining hair. 

“ And so Decius,’’ said he, ‘hath asked me 


for my pet! Think you I can lose her ?” 
“Never to leave you, father! Never to leave 
yoa!” 


“ My little rose ! my Hebe!” 

They were standing directly before Marina, 
who, rising, stumbled, and in regaining herself 
caught at the garments of Valeria; the Christian 
scroll fell to the ground, half unrolled, and 
Marina glided away. Vitellius relinquished his 
daughter, and picked it up, holding it at arm’s 
length and perusing it an instant. Still holding 
it he slowly turned, and with a terrible brow 
confronted his trembling child. 

“Ts it thine?” 

“Mine.” 

“How camest thou by it? Answer me! By 
the sacred twelve ! who gave thee this ?” 

“T cannot tell thee that, father.” 

“Valeria, my child, my only child ; vision of 
thy dead mother! dost thou, too, my last and 
best, fail me? ©, better be dead ! better be anni- 
hilated, than live a Christian! Where gather- 
edst these accursed lies? Tell me, child! Art 
thou a Christian ?” 

His voice grew dreadful, his face livid, his 
eyes transfixed her. Calmly extending her hand, 
she laid it on his. 

“Father! Better not to know. Thou wilt 
not wish to be the instrument of thy child’s 
murder. Wait. Thou canst even then punish.” 

He turned away with a bitter face and left 
her. 

“The sun was setting, and still Philip and 
Decius, the same day, were closeted in conclave. 
The former rose and walked the room with 
quick steps. 

“T am determined,” muttered he, inaudibly. 
“He threatens me with loss of empire; if he 
can, he may and will! But I shall have entered 
on a costlier kingdom. I shall have made 
Valeria my empress! He will hardly wish to 
dethrone her, thus I shall be safe there. But till 
he is gone, I cannot obtain her.” 

“ What say you, sire ?” asked Decius. 

Philip wheeled about. 

“Tsay this!” retorted he. “Go, thou shalt, 
and this night!” 

“As you please. Yet Philip, I go, but I re- 
turn! and return no subject of thine. If thou wilt 
envoy me, it is at that price! Thou flingest thy 
crown at my feet, for I re-enter Rome, wearing 
it. Thou hearest me? I speak truly, I shall 
dethrone thee as surely as thou forcest on me 
this unwelcome task! I shall be—’” 

“Emperor!” laughed Philip. “Be not so 
earnest, good Decius! if you can, you are 
at liberty. None but you can quiet this re- 
volt, and as we are speaking plainly, I have you 
in my power. I can afford to langh. Hasten, 
now, the die is cast. Farewell!” 

As Decius withdrew, Vitellius, his pale face 
wearing a look of weary earnestness, and telling 
of the storm he had passed through, entered. 

“ Welcome, Vitellius! And what are the 
omens to-night ?” asked Philip. 

“Prosperous for your majesty, bitter for 
others.” 

“That is well; they were so that morning I 
took my keys from Marina.” 

“Prithee, great Philip, why did Marina seek 
my house that day ?” 

“The hag! She knew well the future. What 
a morning that was? To what discoveries did I 
awake fiom my voluptuous dreams. Then how 
like a wild, mad creature she demeaned. Never, 
Vitellius, shall I forget her as she sat there in 
that low chair; the yellow, morning light flood- 
ing this black room and those panels of dark 
citron wood ; her brow bound with a band of 
gold, and the great masses of her almost purple 
hair; her eyes shining steadily at a fixed point 
on the lower wainscot, and the rich crimson 
never varying on her brown cheek ; the breath 
coming evenly through those half open lips; 
slightly bent forward ; her long, white arms, her 
long, white hands clasped above the knee ;—till 
Julia came standing before us, bringing the sun- 
shine with her, laughing, radiant, crowned, and 
making music with Marina’s keys. 
two splendid creatures ! 
reign longer.” 

“ Valeria? 
Valeria !”’ 

“Ay, I said it. Last night I watched the 
stars from twilight to dawn, and they all said it. 
Think not my Arabian lore deceives me! I 
said Valeria, but not just at this moment.” 

“Philip! it cannot be. She is betrothed to 
Decius.” 

“Tush! Iam at this hour amiable. Decius 
and I understand each other, it is a trial of 
strength between us. We have measured swords. 
Not a month, and we shall see who conquers. 
Go now, Vitellius, and tell me if the fates ordain 

Valeria’s union with the Roman emperor !” 

The words trembled on the faithful subject’s 
lips, could his daughter be empress and Chris- 
tian both? Trne to his faith, even if it tore out 
his own heart by bleeding roots, he could destroy 
her, but now, the father in him was sti!l stronger 
than the priest, though it should not be so long, 
as he silently vowed, and left the palace. 

Meantime, two figures stood beneath an arch at 
no great distance, the moon illuminating with a 

warlike glitter the steel greaves and casing of 
the one, and nestling loving}y, as it were, in the 
golden curls and snowy folds of drapery that 
adorned the other. 

“ And remember, Valeria,” said Decius, “ that 
if Philip insists, thou must hold him off awhile; 
but twenty-one days from this evening, and I 
shall save thee. 1 cannot behere sooner. Thou 
art strong in thy very weakness, brave in thy 
pretty bashfulness; be faithful, and I shall yet 


They were 
Valeria will live and 


Hast thou no heart, Philip? 





crown thee, not only empress of my heart, but of | 


And Rome 1s our right, not that of a 
foreigner, an Arabian !"’ 

“Twill never be false!” she returned; ‘and 
rather than surrender to Philip, I will die on the 
sword, as Roman women have done before me !"” 


Rome. 


“God bless and protect you, my treasure!” | 


And he was gone. 


Seven days passed and no disturbance of the 


quiet air within the palace of Vitellius, gave 
warning of advancing terrors. Marina, pale and 
quiet, ruled the household, Valeria, joyous and 
confiding, pursued her happy course, and Vitel- 
lius, endeavoring to propitiate his offended deity, 


constantly kept watch in the temple. The | 


morning of the eighth day dawned. 

“Wake up, Marina!’’ cried Valeria, merrily 
calling the maids between, “time flies, my dear!” 

But Marina was already awake and watching 
from a high window the procession forming at 
the imperial palace. 

“Valeria,” she said, “ the keys are coming.” 

Her companion sprang to her side, it was true. 

“ Silence!’ whispered Marina, “ let your veil 
and pallium be brought. I will wear them and go 
in your place!” 

“@O, Marina! dare you?” 

“Dare? I glory in confronting him! Not 
to save her,” she murmured, as Valeria went to 
see her orders obeyed ; “ only to snare her deeper 
ere Decius return!” The light step of Valeria 
returning with the garments silenced her, and 
assuming them, she descended as the praetor, 
ediles and lords of the household entered. 

“His majesty,’’ said thesmooth praetor, “ sends 
by his unworthy slaves, the keys of his house- 
hold to the lady Valeria! May he hope that 
she will accept them?” and he extended the 
golden bunch. The veiled lady bowed, «affixed 
them to her girdle, and passed out with them. 

“T scarcely dreamed the lady Valeria of such 
stature,” said Philip, as he watched her coming, 
and ere long she stood alone before him in the 
place where he had a month before, received 
Julia. 

“And is my conquest,” said Philip, exulting 
in his apparent success over Decius, “to remain 
always veiled before me? Sutfer me to remove 
the folds that hide the ravishing beauty of 
Vitellius’s daughter from my eyes.” And lifting 
the veil, he threw it back over her head. The 
basilisk eyes of Marina pierced him, as she utter- 
ed a short laugh, and made a profound reverence. 

“A month,” she said, “‘ makes a difference in 
my ravishing beauty !” 

“Tn truth it does, Marina!” answered the 
emperor, recovering his self-possession, “ and 
another month will work further wonders in my 
dungeons or my arenas,” 

“ Thy wife torn by wild beasts?” echoed she, 
mockingly. 

“ How often shall I tell thee, thou art no wife?” 
he cried. 

“ But T am, and thy words cannot alter it!” 

He stepped towards her, and lifting his arm, 
he struck her fiercely. She met the blow with- 
out a quiver, but her pale face shot forth paler 
sparkles of wrath, as she returned: “TI expected 
it. It does not take much to strike a woman. 
But neither dungeons nor bolts can confine her 
who knows every secret path and lock in Rome ! 
One thing more I came to tell thee. She is a 
Christian!” Philip staggered back aghast. 
“ And now take her if thou darest !”’ 

“ Marina, thou omniscient—” 

“ Silence, blasphemer !” 

The emperor turned away thoughtful a mo- 
ment. ‘“ Ah,” said he, at last, ‘that explains 
why Saturn Malevola was uppermost on the hor- 
oscopes last night. [could not divine Tush, 
woman! What difference will it make? I am 
not supposed to know, and if it be discovered in 
the future, lether die! What carest thou?” 

“Heartless wretch! Icare only for revenge 
on thee. If thou persistest in taking her, I will 
proclaim her faith in the streets, ere she reach thy 
palace! She shall be rent in pieces before thy 
longing eyes !’” 

She seized his hand and wrung it violently ; 
when she dropped it, unperceived by him, in the 
fervent pressure, his signet ring was no longer 
on his finger. Philip grasped her shoulder, and 
called loudly for his slaves. 

“The western closet,” said he, significantly, 
when they appeared, and taking the keys from 
her girdle. The western closet was a cell in the 
top of one of the vast columns that surrounded 
the upper gallery, and within it Marina was 
thrust and left. But artfully concealed, the em- 
peror’s signet ring was on her finger, ready to 
aid her at any moment. 

Hardly daring to connect himself with a 
Christian, Philip remained alone, closely shut 
up for three days, watching his calculations, ob- 
serving the stars, consulting black letter chron- 
icles and never missing his signet. The fourth 
day he came out, once more determined. 

“ Decius has already been two days with the 
army,—TI must hasten,’’ said he, and a second 
time the procession of the keys entered the house 
of Vitellins. Valeria herself met them this time, 
serious and calm. 

“T cannot accept the emperor’s keys,” she an- 
swered. “ Bear back to your master my faith- 
ful assurances a8 asubject, but never as his wife!’ 

The astonished courtiers, suddenly enlightened 
on recent proceedings, turned away with morti- 
fied eyes, and carried her words to the emperor. 
Shortly after the noble guard returned, and hore 
her off by force of strength to the judgment hall of 
the praetor Urbanus. 

The elevated portion of the hall at the other 
extremity, where usually sat the praetor, being 
most gorgeously draped, a separate dais beneath 
& sumptuous canopy was raised wpon this. On 
the dais, Philip was regally enthroned; by his 
side stood Valeria’s father; below them in his 
usual seat, the praetor and the fanetionaries of 
the day filled up the intermediate spaces, as the 
maiden entered and stood plainly before them al!. 

“ Lady,” said the praetor, “ you are here to 
answer an accusation of treason and disobe- 
dience to the royal command. 
defence ?” 

Afver the first moment’s amazed shrinking, 
she looked clearly up, answering: “ }f what J 
have done iz treason—none!” 


Have you any 





“Let the witnesses be brought forward !’’ 
A tedious time she stood alone without sup- 


| port, while a throng of servile courtiers only too 


gladly rehearsed the occurrences, comme neing 
with the imposture of Marina, and adding Origin. 
al embellishments. 

* And the prisoner has no defence ?” 

Valeria only shook her head. 

“ Pause, lady, ere sentence is pronounced!’ 
ejaculated Philip; “ accede even at this late hour 
to my request, and the empress of Philip will find 
no accusers !” 

Valeria’s lip curled in contempt, as she an- 
swered : “It were indeed gratifying to rule these 
wretches who were a moment since eager to be- 
tray me!” 

“Tt were happiness !” 

“T scorn such happiness!’ 

“By Venus! thou shalt not thus disregard 
me! Thou shalt be mine if every god in Olym- 
pus cried ‘nay.’ Thou shalt ! eh ?”’ ‘ 

“T shall not,” she answered, seeking her fath- 
er’s eye, Which met hers as calmly as a stran- 
ger’s. He had conquered himself—or more truly, 
the evil powers of superstition had conquered 
him, and perhaps there was a proud pleasure out 
of reach of the sting, in seeing his gentle child 
thus withstand the man before whom all Rome 
trembled. 

“ Give me,” cried the irate Philip, “ give me 
some reason.” 

She stepped forward, slightly extending her 
hands and gazing at him with clear hazel eyes. 

“ Sire,” she said, “I am a Christian !” 

A bolt from heaven seemed to have descended, 
transtixing spectator, guards, courtiers, praetor, 
emperor and priest. Though the last two knew 
it before, totally confounded by her unexpected 
declaration, and their own sense of guilty partic- 
ipation in the knowledye, they seemed to be 
struck into stone, and dead silence filled the 
place. 

“ Thou liest!”’ at last roared the emperor ; “ it 
is false!” 

“ I can call witnesses if necessary, but my own 
confession is sufficient,” she said. 
father confirm my words !” 

They all turned with terrified aspects to Vitel- 
lius, who, pressing both hands upon his aching 
heart, and bowing his head, said: “ It is true.” 

“ And thou, Vitellius ?”’ asked the praetor. 

“Am ready,” returned the priest, ‘to offer 
her to the offended gods !”” 

A great cheer at the father’s stoicism arose, 
while the steadfast smile on his daughter’s tace 
assured him of her undying love. 
bent forward to the praetor. 

“ When are the games appointed ?” he asked. 

“ For the ides of October.’’ 

“ And it is now the kalends,”” mused Philip. 

“They await the return of Decius with cap- 
tives,” added the praetor. 

“ They must be earlier—much earlier,” said 
the emperor. “I have well nigh lost my king- 
dom in a passion for this mad girl. The popu- 
luce must be appeased. Earlier, I tell you !” 

“The gladiators are in training. If your 
majesty found prisoners, it might be two days 
previous.” 

“Very well. There are twenty already, and I 
will add another, winding up performances by 
the sacrifice of Valeria. That will do for one 
afternoon, with a play in the evening, I think!” 
And Philip rose to sentence the prisoner. “ The 
lady Valeria has chosen her lot,” he resumed. 
“ At the next games she will be sacrificed by 
her father on an altar raised in the arena, to 
Venus!” And waving his hand, she was borne 
away to the dungeons. 

Marina, those four days, had sat silently pon- 
dering in her cell, and when that night the cura- 
tor bronght her food, she displayed the signet 
ring and commanded him to free her. Astonish- 
ed, the man examined the ring again and again; 
it was real; he dared not disobey, and suffered 
her to step down upon the gallery and leave him. 
It was no matter that it cost the poor fillow his 
life the next morning. Hlastily crossing the well 
known ways, she entered the imperial sleeping- 
room. The emperor lay in profound oblivion. 
She bent over him. By a flame fed from a per- 
fumed lamp, an instant a dagger gleamed in the 
air; another, and it had shrouded itself in flesh, 
while the blood of Philip spurted warmly into 
her face. A long, deep groan, and everything 
was still again, far stiller than before. Coolly 
wiping the dagger, ‘‘ Not the first, thou shalt 
not be the last !’’ she said. “ I hated thee always ; 
now our accounts are squared!” And in the dark- 
ness of the night she glided away. 

Her path lay by the Flavian Amphitheatre, 
and the signet ring still upon ber finger, opened 
the way for her. 

“T wish to feed the tigers!” she exclaimed; 
and the basket was put into her hand, the keepers 
accompanying her with torches. She entered 
the cage, throwing him the bits of m at one by 
one, till entirely gorged the beast refused more, 
and suffered her to stroke his tawny hide with 


“Let my 


The emperor 


her long, white fingers. For seven successive 
nights she repeated her visits to the amphitheatre, 
and in a few more the great games would come 
off; but secluded in the rnined Thermae all dav, 
she heard nothing of the occurrences in the city 

* Valeria, at least, is done with! I will throw 
her dainty limbs to my tiger for a Jast meal, 
And Philip? Philip i 
dead!” she marmured, exulting!y. 


and then he may starve. 
. “T alone 
shall hive to welcome Decius!” 

Her path lay over the long sinre dismsed aque- 
ducts. Was she mistaken in the soand betind 
her, like the march of many feet? No, «he tart 
ed and saw the corsleta of a maniple of » 
Stombding is her 


wliers 
sparkling in the moonheams. 
haste she fell, knocking aside a stone and found her 
selfin the centre of a trembling band of Christians 
below assembled im that unfrequented place for 
their devotions. 

“ Escape!’ she cried, trusting to find sefety 
with them. “They are spon you!’ Bat tefure 
the words were felly attered, the tritane follow 
ed by his soldiers, leaped in amid them Resist 
ance was ueless. 

“A good two score added to the garmcs! 
cried be with an oath, securing the prisoners 

“Ha! whom have wehere? Lady "’ he sand, 
throwing the chains round Marina: “ We have 
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most noble company for the beasts, yet I hardly 
dreamed of seeing an ex-empress devoured !” 
“Nor wilt thou!” answered she, proudly, 
while something like despair, nevertheless, seem- 
ed to wrap her hitherto indomitable spirit; but 
they had been warned of her signet, and she dis- 
dained to disclaim Christianity. A few moments 


| 


more and the old aqueducts rung to the depart- | 
ing steps, and subsided into primeval stillness, | 


broken only by the distant sentry’s cry. But 
hundreds of leagues away, there were other foot- 
falls, to be counted only by thousands, steadily 
and tirelessly echoing through the Northern for- 
ests, and seeking Rome with one accord, after 
their adored chieftain who had so many times led 
them forth to victory. Scarcely halting for the 
briefest rest, and snatching their rations by mor- 
sels, they thundered on, for if Decius was too 
late, he had sworn to deliver them to the anger 
of Philip, and hurl his proffered crown in their 
faces. And far within and below the heart of the 
great city, Valeria sat alone in her cell, ignorant 
of the passage of time, apparently deserted by 
father, lover and friend ; betrayed and wretched, 
yet humbly trusting in God and relying on his 
will. * * * * * 

The last day dawned, hailed by all the bar- 
baric gala splendor of the Roman holiday. 
Half the population were in the streets, and thou- 
sands already bent their steps to the amphitheatre, 
to secure seats. The keepers were sprinkling 


see what should now be done. Charmed for 
once from their brutal teachings, to the nature of 
human beings, every thumb pointed downwards, 
signifying life and favor, but planting her foot 
on the dead lion with the tiger still crouching 
beside her, Marina curled her lip in defiant scorn. 

“A queen,” she cried, “in the depths of Asia, 
gave me life! Anddo you think I would a second 
time receive it from a Roman Pleb? No!” and 
glancing like lightning, she buried the dagger in 
her own bosom. 


Yells of execration burst from the thronging | 


benches, increased by the confused tramp of 


amillion without; jus 2 e i- | Vash 
millio } Just as, to appease the multi- | samer and laces to “ open an account” with the 


tude, the massive slides were removed, and 
Vitellius, stern as fate, and armed with the sac- 


| rificial knife, stood in full sight, while opposite, 


stepping cautiously down with pondrous feet, an 
enormous snow-white elephant slowly entered, 


_ bearing upon his back a flat car, like a broad, 


crimson leaf, with slightly curled edges, in which 


half-lay the beautiful white-robed sacrifice. 


leaf, he lifted it gently to the ground, and sta- 


_ tioned himself beside it. 


the arena with fresh sand, and the distant growl- | 


ings of the savage beasts, who had received no 


food for one or two days, elated the longing 


populace. 


Morning deepened into noon ere the bolts of | 


Valeria’s dungeon were withdrawn, and the gaol- 
er entered with her last meal. Setting the un- 
touched viands aside : 

“ How long have I been here?” she asked. 

“ This is the ninth day,” he gruffly returned. 

“The twenty-first since he left me then,” she 

murmured. ‘ There is yet hope. But no. I 
dare not think of it, I was resigned before’ And 
turning to him, ‘ Where is the army?” she 
asked. 
“ Well, lady,” he replied, “ there are strange 
rumors that it is not far off, and that thus the 
games are hastened. But who knows? Come, 
I have orders that you be taken to the bath!” 
And he led her up from the dungeon into the cool, 
fresh air, and left her among her own sobbing 
but well-guarded hand-maidens. A few hours 
later, and she lay dressed in fragrant white, her 
long, bright curls bound by the sacrificial fillets 
of white wool, on a couch where all the winds 
that blew might cool and quiet her ere she ap- 
peared to furnish a moment’s amusement, not 
only for the mob, but for those lords who had 
sighed at her feet, and those ladies who had 
made her protestations of eternal friendship. 
Cruel the agonies of that tender soul, as each 
moment her ears were mocked with the shouts 
that would soon peal over her, and the suspense, 
and hope of rescue from Decius grew momenta- 
rily more terrible and faint; and not even to 
speak one word, to give one kiss to her futher, be- 
fore she died. Almost, she prayed that her 
swelling heart might break. The acclamations 
from the amphitheatre grew fainter and fainter, 
and showed that the people were fast becoming 
dissatisfied at the paltry show prepared for them, 
when the blood-soaked arena was covered with 
fresh sand, and the ediles proclaimed the speedy 
entrance of the Nubian lion and the Bengal tiger, 
kept for the last, prior to the sacritice ; while a 
light altar was borne to the northern side, and a 
small, perfumed flame kindled upon it. All 
around, beneath, the arches of the dens yawned 
to let out their raging occupants, and the eager 
faces above were bent forward to watch the egress 
of the reserve. The emperor, pale, and by no 
means recovered from his recent wound, lay 
above on the imperial cubiculum ; but raising 
himself on his elbow, better to gratify his fierce 
revenge, waited as breathlessly as any. 

The moment came. A gate was slowly drawn 
aside, and a tall woman—in lons, imperial robes, 
looped on the shoulder above each bare, white 
arm, by a golden shell; her jetty hair bound be- 
neath a crown, and a small dagger hanging by her 
side—stepped proudly down. ‘I'he air was rent 
with shouts of joy, showing how well pleased the 
people were indeed, at so gorgeous a phenome- 
non. Philip waved his hand for silence, then 
looking down upon the victim, he pointed to his 
own wound, bowed and smiled. 

“Thy Christian faith,” said he, mockingly, in 
tones low, but disunctly heard through that vast 
space, * teaches thee peaceful deeds !’’ 

The consternation of Marina on seeing Philip 
alive, whom she had, as she believed, herself 
slain, was instantly succeeded by a coolness 
equal to his own, while the red, so long banished 
fiom her cheek, once more enriched it. 

‘* Philip knows,” answered she, clearly, “how 
much his wife holds to a Christian creed; but 


false though her accusation be, do not let him | 





think she quails! for as truly as I believe in the | 
immortal gods, so would I never accept life from | 


thee, tnoucraven! My revenge is complete.” 
If she would have said more, it was lost, for 


with a gesture trom the emperor, the gates of two 


ditferent cells, widely apart, flew open, and | 


goaded by the tumult of the spectators, the two 
feartul beasts dashed into the ring with a yell, 


cireing round and round, and lashing the sand 


with their tails. More erect than ever, Marina 
turned and followed them with her eye. The 
tiger, his eyes like great coals of tire, glowing in 
his head, gained on his adversary, and came 
nearer her in the swift circles. Suddenly the 
scent must have touched him as familiar, for 
leaping forward ia a straight line, he knelt down 
licking her feet; it was evident that he remem- 
bered the bountiful feeder of so many nights, 
while crouching close beside her. Bat the lion— 
shaking bis tawny, bristling mane, with his red 
jaws hanging wide, and his eyes sparkling be- 
neath their fringes—paused, growling low, then 
reared, and with a territic roar sprang upon her 
The long, white arm was extended, with the 
dasyer at its end, and as the beast bounded, re- 
ceived him on its point and sheathed the dagger 
to the hilt, in his heart. The roar changed into 
a snarl, and the Nubian lion fell backward, dead. 


The murmuring outside the amphitheatre swell- 
ed in a vast volume, mingling with the exultation 
within, at this last spectacle; and with loud 
blasts of the trumpet, and neighing of steeds, 
while trampling down the few unwilling guards, 
a cohort of horsemen dashed within the place, and 
drew up at the northern side of the arena, around 
the altar. 

Philip sprang to his feet with an oath, calling 
on his guards, and vehemently cursing their 
treachery. 

The leader of the cohort rode out alone to the 
centre, 

“T told thee, Philip!” cried Decius, “that I 
came back imperator. Behold! my conquering 
legions are within the walls. Your senate hails 
me, and your people proclaim me!” 

“Balked! Balked!” groaned Philip, tearing 
the bandage from his wound, and thrusting his 
hands in the half-closed seam, till the blood 
gushed out and covered his royal robes, while he 
fell exhausted and dying in the very place where 
he had prepared death for tens of thousands. 
But Valeria’s eye wandering round, had fallen, 
long since, on Marina, and springing from her 
car, she lifted the crowned head, and was com- 
pletely absorbed in vainly seeking to staunch the 
blood. ‘ 

“And that woman,” muttered Vitellius, 
“would have slain her, and yet she strives to 
bring her back to life !” 

“Surely, surely, Vitellius!’’ cried Decius, 
catching the expression of the priest’s face, “a 
religion that makes us like that, a religion that is 
worth dying for, is worth living for! Decius, 
your emperor is a Christian! Hearken, all ye 
good people! Let the place be cleared, and 
come forth into the street. Bear that dead king 
to his solitude.” 

Awed and admiring, the populace obeyed, till 
Decius remained alone with Valeria and Vitel- 
lius in the arena. He dismounted and stood 
beside her. With a sigh she relinquished her 
efforts to restore Marina, and turning quickly 
sprang to his arms. 

“Saved! Saved!” she murmured. “ By you, 
my love! I could not have borne it from any 
one else !”” 

“Our prayers have been heard, my darling! 
Another moment had been death. Vitellius, 
would you really—” 

“T should have slain myself afterwards!” re- 
turned the priest. “(Can a faith that requires 
such deeds of a father be of any worth? Nay. 
Vitellius will forget it, and learn of his child the 
elements of a new manner of life !”” 

Still holding Valeria in his arms, Decius re- 
mounted and rode forth to meet his shouting 
subjects. 

Philip the Arabian had been entombed several 
days, when the great triumph of Decius took 
place. Chariots laden with gold and ivory; 
tablets heaped with jewels ; gigantic Goths from 
Northern wildernesses, leading huge, wonderful 
beasts, fresh from the jungles of India; kings 
walking in captive chains, and thirty crowns, 
borne by swarthy Africans, preceded him, gay as 
the perpetual carving of a Bacchanalian frieze. 
Vain were it to mention the wealth and splendor 
of that unsurpassed pageant; and equally vain 
to picture the beauty and joy of the Empress 
Valeria, enthroned beside the all-conquering 
Decius, with the golden keys of another house- 
hold hanging at her girdle! 





THE COUNTRY MESSENGER, 

Mr. Hall’s “ Swift and the Messenger’’ is the 
cleverest picture in the rooms of the British In- 
stitution just opened. Apart from some land- 
scapes and a few “old masterish” portrait 
studies, it isalmost the only picture out of tive 
hundred and forty-three that contains an original 
thought. The story is that of a country boy 
who brings Dean Swift a present from his mas- 
ter. Not afraid of epigrams, and quite indiffer- 
ent to satire, the rough lad breaks into the room, 
flings the hares with a hasty whack on the floor, 
and without bow or benediction, shouts out: 

“ve brought these ere hares.” 

The dean likes bluntness and is amused. He 
resolves to teach the rustic manners. 

“ Come you here, sir,” says he, witha stealthy 
voice ; “come and sit in my chair, and when [ 
knock at the door, say ‘come in!” 

The poet goes out, and presently enters with 
his hat off and bowing, delivers a polite message, 
requesting the dean’s acceptance of the game. 

“Now, my boy,” he says, ‘‘what wouid you 
say t”’ 

“* Why,” said the boy, thrusting his hand in 
his pocket, “‘ I should say, ‘here, my good lad, 


| here’s half a cfown for you!” 


The ediles gazed confounded at the throng, to , 


This is the artist’s point. The dean is still 
bending; the boy, half shy, half cunning, is 
rolling uneasily in the chair, and presenting an 
imaginary half-crown —Sevennah Republican. 

te 
CONFESSING OUR FAULTS. 

A lively writer has said, ‘! was mistaken,’ are 
the three hardest words to pronounce in the En- 
glish language. Yet it seems but acknowledging 
we are wiser than we were before to se ourerror, 
and humbler than we were before to orn it. But 
so it is; and (voldsmith observes, that Frederick 
the.Great did himseif more honor, by his letter 
to his senate, stating he had jast lost a great bat- 
tle by his own fault, than all the victories he had 
won. Perhaps our greater perfection here is not 
to escape the imperfections, but to acknowledge 
and lament them.—Jay 
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THAT SEMI-ANNUAL ACCOUNT. 


BY MRS. BE. WELLMONT. 


“Ses THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. &eS> 


second marriage. The daughters had two suc- 


cessive seasons carried him to watering places, 


' and now a journey to the White Hills was pro 


To have a bill thrust in our hands which we 
, Were not conscious of owing, generally makes a 


man savage to more than one. In the first 
place, he wonders at the audacity of the collector 
who presents it; and in the next place, he vents 
his indignation upon the contractor. The poor 
misguided wife, who in an evil hour was de- 
coyed by the flattering vender of silks and gos- 


feeling that a thousand unforeseen occurrences 


| May make the payment easy before a whole half 
| year has passed away, and who feels the abso- 


lute importance of dressing her children as other 
young ladies are clothed, thinking thereby 
somebody’s attention may be caught by the 


“fine feathers,” and well knowing it will save a , 


purchased, puts off the pay-day without many 


| Sleepless nights until she is amazed that July 


has come along so suddenly. 
That fierce ring at the door has been answered 


| by herself, and Mr. Tasewell only cast a furtive 
| glance towards her, as she took the yellow en- 


| second wife. 


velope and immediately proceeded up stairs. 


He then cast his eyes again towards his news- | 


paper, but not to read it. Mrs. Tasewell is his 


He has been very well satisfied 


| with his connection with Aer, but those uanfortu- 
| nate daughters that he married too, he did not 





covenant to support, and but for these, his 
home would be a happy one. He is sometimes 
a little jealous at the private manceuvring which 
is carried on in the spare chamber; he has seen 
splendid dresses slipped suddenly into the ward- 
robe just as he entered the room, and he has 
been puzzled to know how his wife expended all 
her pin money. The young ladies have been 
teachers in private families, but since their 
mother marned into so “‘ good a home,” one of 
them has become delicate and cannot bear the 
drudyery, while the other is waiting a chance to 
go south, where salaries are more remunerative. 

Poor Mr. ‘lasewell! He had no children by 
his first wife, and the very thought that every- 
where and in all places he is for the first time 
called “father,” now he is past his prime, al- 
ways makes him uneasy. It seems to him the 
appellation was never so freely used by any fam- 
ily toward the genuine parent. And then they 
are so affectionate! Just as he was playing the 
rubber game with his old bachelor friend, Mr. 
Pitt, the other evening, Miss Sophronia ap- 
proached him and accompanied her good night 
with such a violent kiss, that it made the old 
gentleman really inquire “what’s trumps ?” 

Sometimes Mr. Tasewell sits and muses why 
he got married the second time; but then he 
calls to mind the necessary appendage of a wife 
who is interested to save his effects from de- 
struction, and he remembers what losses he en- 
countered during nis six months’ widowship, 
when all his drawers were left empty by that 
“ well ded housekeeper,” who com- 
plained with two servants to help her along, and 
how fast groceries seemed to evaporate—sugar 
and butter disappearing strangely, the bag of 
coffee lightened very perceptibly in a week’s 
time, and the chest of tea diminished full one 
half—besides the running account over the way 
being double that of any previous months in 
housekeeping. And then when he told his 
trials to his intimate friends, the reply always 
came: “ Well, you must get you a good wife Yo 
superintend these things !”” 

Now Mr. Tasewell had a mortal aversion to 
making love or following the course of a long 
courtship. When he decided whom to marry, 
he should do so, and his friends all corres- 
ponded in recommending the widow Elsie Tufts 
as a suitable person for number two. The 
widow had not much property—a small farm 
upon which was a house, a barn and a vegetable 
garden; the rest was neither tillage, pasturage 
nor mowing land, simply because it was all run 
out 

Mr. Tasewell was a retired city grocer. He 
had failed twice in his life, but closed up with 
honorable discharges, and was now reckoned by 
the assessors to be worth about thirty thousand, 
although he paid taxes for but fifteen of it. 
But what he called his own, he always felt a 
disposition to keep ; he never expected that the 
Tufts children in speaking of his property, 
would call it “‘ours.’”” Still, as he must have a 
wite for reasons assigned, he called upon the 
widow and inquired of her how she should like to 
live near the great city. 

She did not hesitate long, but she wiped the 
corner of one eye, and speke of “ poor Mr. 
Tufts as having been such a good husband, that 
it would require an indulgent person to fill his 





place. Still, it was so difficult for a widow to | 


manage her affairs alone, and everybody took 
advantage of ladies in her position, yet she must 
say”’—and she stammered a little here—‘‘ that 
—she—had a proposition already under consid- 
eration, but—” and here she ended. 


he : iradilahe te | perpetual teasing for the articles she has just | 
Raising his trunk, and entwining it round the | : 





| labor. 


| 


Mr. Tasewell went back and thought it all | 


over at home. The widow Tufts was well 
looking, of a fair reputation, had no incum- 
brances, as her children supported themselves 
and paid their board when at home; she could 
let her farm for enough for her own pocket 
money, and with her stock of housekeeping ar- 
ticles, added to those which remained to him, he 
thought on the whole the next Sabbath he would 
spend with her. 

Mr. Tasewell was no beau. He dressed just 
above being shabby, and never owed a tailor’s 
bill in his life; but now before starting on this 
expedition, he appeared in a new suit, and be- 
ing well cropped and trimmed and dyed at the 


barber's, he really was a well conditioned man. 


| Bat still he knew not his competitor, and in 


fact never did. In one fortnight from that time, 


there was no widow Tufts. The young ladies 
at once fei into the habit of calling ‘‘ father,” 
and they were so fond of him that all at once 
they both took a vacation which seemed not 


likely to terminate. 


| name. 


' grave digyer, ali bad ther price. 


Mr. Tasewell was in the third year of his 


jected ; and just as it was about being consum 
mated, the unlucky semi-annual bill was pre- 
sented for payment. This ivcident gave Mrs 
Tasewell a fit of the blues, which for want of 
knowing the cause of the disease, the step-father 
interpreted as a letter from some old lover 
whose position was so eligible that he was wont 
to tease one who refused him. Surely Mr 
Tasewell was a very jealous man! Yet the 
more he pondered, the more certain grew the 
fact. He retused to take the journey; he grew 
sullen and morose, sat much alone, was gone 
nearly all day, and was dispirited when he re- 
turned. His wife, too, saw the improbability of 
being able to pay the bill which so vexed her, 
and the collector had called for the third time. 

The daughters were aroused by this state of 
things again to return to their old avocations, 
and discharge the debt which was incurred solely 
on their account. The event proved so happy 
in its termination, that we were induced to tell 
the story for the benefit of any who may have 
settled upon their step-fathers without an invita- 
tion, merely to become “ pets.’ Long before 
the bill was paid, Mrs. Tasewell had relieved 
her husband of his jealousy by informing him 
of the cause of her unhappiness, and it is need- 
less to add that the step-father at once liquidated 
the debt, assuming the young ladies for his pay- 
masters. The old couple now walk, ride, chat 
and enjoy each other’s society with the greatest 
freedom ; the girls are welcomed home to spend 
their vacations, but they will never fail to re- 
member that their father married the widow 
Tufts, and not her two daughters. 

This remembrance is likely to operate well 
for them. In one of those hot days when nearly 
all business is suspended, Mr. Tasewell called 
upon his attorney to draft his will from dicta- 
tion. The legal gentleman being a bachelor, 
has since become introduced to Miss Sophronia, 
and we may as well close by adding, “straws 
tell which way the wind blows.” 
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Scrap from the Note Book of Laurie Todd. 
BY GRANT THORBURN. 


Tue City Hotel in Broadway was built in 
1794. It was the first respectable establishment 
of the kind erected in New York, and it was the 
first house whose roof was covered with slates in 
America. In the beginning of November, the 
roof was raised and ready to nail down the 
slates, but no slate nails could be found in the 
city. They sent to Philadelphia and Baltimore 
with no better success, slates never having been 
used in America. The hardwaremen knew not 
the use of a slate nail. The master builder 
heard there was a Scotchman making nails in 
Liberty Street. 

“Now,” says he, “I'll get the nails, for in 
Scotland they cover the roofs of the stables and 
barns with slates.” 

He called at my shop. 

“Can you make slate nails ?”’ 

“JT can,” I replied. 

“What will you charge for making a thou- 
sand, I finding iron and coal *” 

“ Call at ten to-morrow,” says I, “and I’ll let 
you know.” 

Observe: I was born in a cottage on the 
Muir. My father was a conscientious cove- 
nanter. He told his children to do to their 
neighbor as they would wish their neighbor to 
do to them, and never to take advantage of our 
neighbor’s necessity. 

“ Now,” says I to myself, “these people are 
in my power. They must have the nails; win- 
ter is setting in—the roof must be closed. But 
it’s not fair to take advantaye of their necessity.” 

I reasoned with myself, whether to charge a 
dollar or ninety-four cents for making a thou- 
sand. I finally fixed my own price at ninety- 
four cents for making a thousand. I soon found 
I had sinned on the wrong side of the com- 
mandment; I was loving my neighbor letter 
than myself. 

Now, look at this piece of model simplicity. 
Perhaps at that time I was the only man in 
America that could mete a slate nail. The 
head is of a peculiar construction, and can only 
be forged by nailmakers in Europe, where slates 
are in general use. Cut nails at that time had 
not put themselves into public favor. We had 
several wrought nail-factories in New York for 
floor and shingle nails, but none of the workmen 
had ever seen a slate nail. 

I smile now, when I think of my own 3im- 
plicity. They told me to set my own price; 
had I charged two dollurs a thousand, they 
would have paid it willingly, and this wouid 
have been no more than a fair compensation. 
One thousand was a good day’s work. A man 
mixing moriar was paid one dollar for ten hours’ 
And I, who served seven years to learn 
this craft, set my own price for ten hours’ labor 
at ninety-four cents! I was new catched then. 
I could only read the Bible and write my own 
I had never been twenty miles from my 
father’s door uill I sailed for America, and with 
regard to men and their manners, I was iguerant 
asachild. The Death of Cock Robin, the Cate- 
chism, the Bible, the Pilgrim, and Robinson 
Crusoe, were my whole stock in that trade. I 
soon found in New York that the politician and 
lawgiver, the minister, doctor, coffin-maker and 
So I resolved 
to have my price also. 

According!y, in 1802, when I commenced the 
sale of pumpkin, squash, and Cobbett’s Ruta 
Bega seed, geraniums, myrtles and monthly 
roses, I resolved to charge where folly led. For 
instance, when one of the whiskered, goat- 
bearded fraternity entered, having more money 
in his purse than brains in his head (1 knew such 
at once by the cut of their jib): 
says he, “I am going to the 
theatre to-night; I want the best bouunet you can 
make to throw om the stag> for Madame Fim 


pernelii,” or some other French nymph. 


* Thorburn,’ 


“ Five dollars, prepaid,” said I. 
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In summing up before a court of conscience 
when I found | had charged a fool with a price 
in bis hand a dollar too much, L always paid the 
overplus to a poor widow having orphans. I 
thought it more honorable, more rational, and 
more in accordance with commen sense, to feed 
American widows than to feed French or Eng 
lish trollopes 

— 7 -o-rF —_ 
ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS, 


The popular story of “ Whittington and his 
Cat” has probably some foundation in fact, al 
though there is just reason to believe that the 
famous Lord Mayor of London was not indebted 
to one of the feline race tor the foundation of his 
fortunes) The same story is common in Per 
sia, and it seems exceedingly likely, that not one 
person only, but many persons, have found a 
cata very useful investment in trading to re- 
mote islands. Rats and mice abound in every 
part of the world, but, originally, cats were 
only to be obtained in particular countries 
There are records to prove the scarcity of this 
useful animal, both in England and in Wales, 
and the high prices for which they are sold—the 
price of a kitten being a penny, and that of a 
cat, after it had evinced its destructive powers by 
killing @ mouse, twopence. At this day, a fe- 
male cat is not permitted to be taken off the 
Island of St. Helena, and at the first occupation 


_ of the Island of Ascension, cats were the most 


acceptable gifts that the colonists could receive 
The proliticness of the cat, though beneficial to 
man, is disadvantageous to itself; for if the 
species were more scarce, it would enjoy a much 
higher degree of favor. The extreme beauty of 
the animal, its natural grace and extraordinary 
sagacity, are not very highly appreciated, since 
the object possessing these advantages has be- 
come so common as almost to degenerate into a 
nuisance. In Ascension, cats, having been al- 
lowed to go wild, have now increased to such an 
extent, as to be nearly as great a pest as the 
rats ; while keeping down the superabundance of 
vermin, they destroy the eggs and the young of 
those nurnerous birds which formerly might be 
taken in any quantity by the crews of vessels 
touching at the island. Cats have either not 
thriven so well in St. Helena, or care has been 


| taken to keep them in a more domesticated 


| State, for the ratsare there spoken of as being 


the grand destroyers of game.—Bujjulo E-rpress. 
a 
AN EFFECTIVE SPEBRCH. 

An itinerant player, possessed of more wit 
than money, was, a few days ago, driven by the 
hard master, hunger, to commit the high crime 
of poaching, in the neighborhood of Birming- 
ham, and being unluckily detected in the act, 
was carried forthwith before a bench of magis- 
trates, when the offence was fully proved. The 
knight of the buskin, however, being called apon 





| for his defence, astonished thy learned justices 


| more. 


| inthe Highlands of Scotland 


by adapting Brutus’s speeoy 
the death of Cwsar to his ¢ ius :—** Britons, 
hungry men and epigure r me for my 
cause, and be silent that you map Wear ; believe 
me for mine honor, that you may believe; cen- 
sure me in your wisdom, and awake your senses, 
that you may the better judge. If there be any 
in this assembly, any friend of this hare, to him 
I say, that a player's love for hare is no less 
than his. If then that friend demand why a 
player rose against a hare, this is my answer :— 
not that I love hare less, but that I loved cating 
Had you rather this hare were living, 
and I had died starving, than that this hare wae 
dead, that I might live a jolly fellow? As this 
hare was pretty, [ wept for him ; as he was nim- 
ble, I rejoice at it; as he was plamp, I honor 
him; but as he was eatable, I slew him.” Here 
the gravity of the court was obliged to give 
way; prosecutors, spectators and all burst into 
langhter at the ready wit displayed by the poor 
actor. The information was withdrawn, and 
the player was suffcred to go “‘unwhipt of jus- 
tice.”—English paper. 


the Romans on 





TRY AGAIN. 


Who ever forgets the notable example of per- 
severance taught by the spider to Robert Bruce, 
He had been de- 
feated by the English armies—his forces scat- 
tered—his friends discouraged—and himself a 
hunted fugitive. One morning, hidden in a 
highland cabin, he noticed a spider on the ceil- 
ing attempting to swing himself from one rater 
to another, in owder to secure the web he was 
spinning—a trap for the fly and a home for him- 
self. Seven times in vain, the spider sought to 
fasten his thread. This is the same number of 
times, mused Robert Bruce, that I have at- 
tempted to free Scotland from English rule, and 
if he succeeds in the next endeavor, I shall deem 
it an omen for good. The creature made 
another effort, and tixed his thread. This gave 
Bruce courage to try again. He did so, and 
rescued his country from chains and slavery. 
Then never despair. 

Try again should be the motto of every young 
man. Try again is the resolution which every 
true heart feels, whenever it has failed in its hopes, 
or found dis ster instead of success. If you are 
right, try again if you have lost money, fairly 
earned, by other’s failure or treachery, try again. 
It costs no courage to be brave when there fs 
nothing to fear. Be brave when things go 
wrong, and the stress of life bears upon your 
weary heart; TRY aGain.— Washington Unwn. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TU LITTLE ELLA, 


BY LILIAN LYLE. 


Laughter-lovirg tittle Ella, 
Gentle, play fol frank and kind, 

Unto thee are kindly given 
Beauties buth of form and mind. 


Smooth and fair thy eoft round cheek, 
Rich thy dark eyes’ lustrous glow; 
While thy braids of shining hair 
Fall around thy neck of snow. 


Oft thy white arms ronnd my neck 
All lovingty are thrown; 

And oft thy little rosy cheek 
Ia pressed unto my own. 


There's music in thy whispered tones, 

And in thy shouts of glee; | 
And the pattering of thy busy feet 

Is masic sweet to me. 


May God protect and gutde thee ever, 
My darling little one’ 
And shield thee from the blight of ata, 
Till thy last setting sun! ' 


Then gently when ’tis thine to die, 
And life's last throb is given, 
May thy pure spirit pass away, 
To rest for aye tn heaven. 
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EVELYN ARMITAGE. 


BY ALICE C BENTON, 





I met Evelyn Armitage at Madam Lom- | 
bard's school. She was my first friend in that . 
dreary establishment—my first and only compan- 
ion in that unutterably hard bed. She sat be- 
side me as I ate the dry and heavy slice of bread, 
spread with butter of unmistakable strength ; 
and together we sipped the muddy and almost | 
milkless beverage which they called coffee. To- 
gether we mourned over the toughness and hard- | 
ness, the scantiness and shabbiness which ma- | 
dam contrived to mingle with every portion of 
our daily fare. Together we recalled, with the | 
keen appetite of growing youth, the delicious — 
compounds of our home cookery. | 

Let me describe this beautiful Evelyn. It | 
was her fifteenth birthday when I arrived She , 
was not very tall, but there was a perfect fullness | 
of figure, such as is rarely seen in girls of that | 
age. Her face, He a radiant fairness, a sort of | 
glittering white #fnlike the chalky cheeks of 
which there Were profusion in the school. 
Blended with this, was the slightest perceptible 
roseate hue ; but the lips were crimsoned deeply. 
Eyes of that soft, velvety black, as far removed 
from that class of eyes usually called brilliant, 
as they were from those called tame and expres- 
sionless. No pen can describe those eyes—no 
artist could paint them. Like her glorious hair, 
the peculiar shade of color could never be identi- 
fied. 1t was indescribable. Hands and arms of 
the most exquisite moulding and color, and feet 
just of that peculiar adaptation of size to the rest 
of the person, were hers in perfection. Her 
manner of carrying her head, that small and , 
faultless head, set so beautifully upon the slen- 
der neck, was not less observable. 

All these things I saw, for I was a worship- 
per of beauty in all its forms. One thing | 
did not see, until it was forced upon me by long 
suffering. It was that, under this beautiful ex- 
terior, there was an icy coldness, that arose 
from her deep, unconquerable pride, This was 
her besetting sin. Vashti herself never queened 
it more statelily than this youthful school girl. 
Her whole bearing was superb. 

How I loved her! It was as if I had a lover, 
my devotion was so deep, so earnest. It was 
that sort of love which is the type and the proph- 
ecy of the heart’s future devotion. She received 
my love as though it were her due, but she took 
small pains to return it. I was jealous of any 
rival in her affections, and when she bestowed 
her smiles upon Catherine Moore or Sybil Ack- 
erman, I reproached her bitterly. Her calm, 
unmoved way of taking this irritated and mad- 
dened me. She was not to be scolded or re- 
proved. She was impenetrable as ice; nay, she 
was ice itself. I do not now know how I came 
to love one so unimpressible, when my own na- 
ture was so fiery, except on the principle of at- 
tracting opposites. 

With all this ice, however, there was a certain 
inner temple in her heart, to which this column | 
of ice helped to form the pillars of the vestibule | 
—a sanctum, kept for some presiding deity, who 
should come in the aspect of a lover, and dwell 
there forever. Evelyn could love but once, and 
that would be always. 

In her schoo! exercises Evelyn was always 
perfect. Her coolness and self-possession were 
invaluable to a student; and her pride never 
permitted her to allow any one to distance her in 
the pursuit of knowledge. She was thorough, 
real, practical. Onve learned, her lesson was 
always hers. She could not transfer nor forget 
it. She could not commit a lesson so quick as I 
could, but when hers was fixed immutably in 
her mind, mine was scattered to the four winds 
of heaven. 

Evelyn had no imagination. She read page 
after page of the most burning poetry with per- 
fect coolness; and even would criticize the 
rhythm or the sentiments, when others were thrill- 
ing with the glorious inspiration they brought 
from the hearts that conceived them. 

Glorious, radiant, beautiful Evelyn Armitage! 
How many times have I heard her called by 
these names. How many times have I heard 
her called proud! But never did I hear her 
called gentle, tender, or sensitive. I, who loved 
her so fondly, never gave her these names. 

I had supposed, from the number and quality 
of Evelyn’s dresses, that she must be the daugh- 
terof arich man. Her imperial taste selected 
the richest of material, the most faultless of 
fashionable shape for her garments; and she 
wore them as a queen her coronation robes. 
She did not love jewels. Her own superb beau- 
ty needed them not. Nor did she affect the sim- 
ple decoration of fiowers. She loved best to 
array herself in a single dark, rich dress, and to 
dress her magnificent hair in large bands and 











braids, simply around her head. If a loving 
hand laid a splendid flower amidst the braids, 
she wonld allow it to remain; but never was 
one there by her own wish We passed one 
year together We were of the same age, in 
the same class; we left school together, and to- 
gether we travelled towards home 

Not until we neared the town where I was to 
be left, did she tell me that she too was an in- 
habitant of the same town. She had hitherto 
conceuled it because her father was only a me- 
chanic! On/ya mechanic! Only one of those 
whom the world could not do without, while it 





would dispense gladly with hundreds of the use- | 


less and miserable gentlemen whose presence is 
so unwished for and so unsought ! 

False pride (Evelyn had some trae pride too) 
prevented her from avowing this mortifying cir- 
cumstance. During the year at school, she had 
been especially careful not to associate with the 
daughters of any but the wealthiest and most 
fashionable, and even to them, she had main- 
tained an air of quiet but conscious superiority. 
But each one supposed that her circumstances 
warranted it, and they gave way to the influence 
which she silently exerted over them. 

Soon after our return from school, we ex- 
changed calls, and then my intercourse with 
Evelyn ceased. J still loved her—still thought 
her the most beautiful of beings—but some trou- 
bles arose in her family of a nature so unpleas- 
ant as to preclude my visiting there, and I saw 
her no more. 

Not long after this, I heard she was married, 
and had gene to New Jersey. I asked to whom, 
and received for answer the name of one whom 


_ I well knew, but who, of all beings, was the 


most unfit to be the husband of Evelyn Armi- 
tage. Indolent, unattractive, careless of exterior 
refinement, I could not conceive of any one 
more unsuited to the fastidious, sensitive taste 
that she had ever exhibited. I wept that night, 
for the life to which she must awake, when the 
temporary delusion should be over. And yet, I 
had not imagined the half. 

Pleasure-loving people are sometimes et a loss 
how to invest their time so as to cover the largest 
ground of enjoyment. Travelling offers the 
strongest inducements in the way of variety; 
and, nine years after I left school, still unen- 
cumbered by lover or husband, I joined a party 
of these same pleasure lovers, whose route of 
travel was to lie just where inclination might 
lead. It was delightful to be in this perfect free 
dom; not to have friends at home waiting for 
letters to tell them the exact day on which we 
should reach certain destinations. We were to 
turn aside whenever we saw a prospect of enjoy- 
ment by so doing. 

It was delicious summer weather, our party 
were in the highest spirits, our travelling cos- 
tumes in the best order, and we were on good 
terms with each other. What more could we 
ask? It was a season long to be remembered, 
and it dwells on my memory yet, with a richness 
and raciness that time has not been able to di- 
minish. 

If M—— still lives to read this, will he not 
remember, in his dwelling far away towards the 
setting sun, the day in which we two left the lag- 
ging travellers behind, and rode forward to se- 
cure a resting place for us all in that embowered 
farm-house? Will he not remember that avenue, 
where the trees met in a long unbroken arch 
above our heads, and the cool springs that bub- 
bled up by the wayside, the perfume of sweet 
brier in the greenwood, and the delicious poctry 
which flowed from his lips ? 

Perhaps to him it is all a blank. Farms, the 
rise and fall of stocks, monetary affairs, the cares 
of wife and children and servants may have ban- 
ished from the memory of the man the fresh and 
glowing happiness of the youth; but tome, who 
have wandered on in single blessedness, a poor, 
solitary old maid, the remembrance of such 
hours comes back to me “like the green spots 
that bloom o’er the desert of life.” 

On our way, we passed a poor, shabby, un- 
finished frame house, standing very desolately in 
the midst of a small cleared space. It was the 
first house we had seen for an hour's riding, and 
it had altogether an unprepossessing, nay, a re- 
pulsive appearance. Loose boards hung here 
and there, the yard was in bad condition, and 
everything betokened poverty and indolence. 
Two or three children, one a mere infant, were 
playing by the roadside, and the eldest, a little 
ragged boy, but with a face beautiful as an in- 
fant Guido, ran directly before my companion’s 
horse, and fell. The horse merely touched him 
with his fore foot, as he fell, and then stood per- 
fectly still, while M dismounted and took 
up the child. It was not hart, but frightened ; 
and fastening the horses to a tree, we carried the 
little one into the house. 

A woman stood at a table, performing some 
household duty, with her back towards us. She 
evidently had not witnessed the accident. As 
we entered, she looked round. Even in the 
midst of surroundings so opposite to what I had 
ever seen her before, it was impossible to mistake 
that face for any other; and yet, had my life 
depended on the words, I could not have ad- 
dressed her by her name. It was Evelyn Ar- 
mitage, but so altered that, except for the glori- 
ous eyes, and soft, beautiful hair, I should never 
have known her. Exposure to the sun and wind 
had roughened and darkened that g/ittering, satin 
skin; sorrow, perhaps wont, had sharpened the 
once rounded outline of form and face; but in 
the eye there was the same maje:tic look of 
superiority which here, in this solitary place, and 
under such circumstances, would have struck me 
in any one else as simply ludicrous; but in 
Evelyn it was innate, and could not be altered 
or affected by any mere outward surrounding. 

Beautiful she was still—proud she was still— 
and I thought so then, in the brief moment in 
which my friend was explaining to her the 
slight accident which had so frightened her child. 
She was courteous enough, but it was evident 
that she was restive under our eyes; and not 
wishing to prolong an interview so painful, we 
departed. I do not know to this day, if she re- 
cognized me, but I believe she did. Pride would 
prevent her, indisputably, from making the first 
recognition, but J had not changed, and she 








must have known me. The children were love- 
ly. The boy was beautiful as an anzel—and yet 
she showed no affection for them, even when the 
frightened child was brought in, apparently hurt. 
The old ice had not melted. 

For the next two miles [ wept unceasingly. 
M— left me to ery to my heart’s content, be 
fore he asked a question. Then, when I had 
become quiet, I related to him the history of 
this glorious creature. He was intensely inter- 
ested, for he had known her husband many ycars 


before. 
“Yes; Theodore Grainger was well known to 


me, and still better known to my brother. We 
liked his amiable disposition, but we had a great 
contempt for his indolent, unthrifty ways. He 
was * gourmand and epicure; but he would not 
life his hand even to procure luxuries fur him- 
self. He was just the being who would cause a 
proud wife to bury herself from all the rest of 
the world. If she could be contented with his 
affectionate manner towards her, she would not, 
perhaps, kill herself, but if she was passionate 
and exacting, there must be some te:rible hours 
for her.”’ 

As M—— and myself rode on, we talked long 
and freely of Evelyn’s besetting sin; and I re- 
lated to him many circumstances of her early 
youth, at Madame Lombard’s school. Her 
youth! why Evelyn was yet but twenty-six 
years old, and age had come upon her with its 
blight already, or else she had become “ older 
than age, with sorrow.” 

It was a sad drawback to the gaiety I had 
promised myself for the next three or four 
weeks—this little episode of Evelyn’s:—but I 
strove to forget it. Evelyn had chosen her path, 
why should I mourn her mistakes?) So L be- 
came as selfish and as gay as pleasure-seckers 
generally are. 

If I live to be a hundred years old, I shall 
never forget that season. It gave me an idea of 
what life might be if people would but lay aside 
their senseless devotion to fashion and folly, and 
dwell with simple nature, ‘ who never did betray 
the heart that loved her.” It initiated me into 
a thought of what paradise must have been be- 
fore the bitter tree of knowledge had given its 
fruit to the lips of our first parents. M—, 
you will read this when you are sitting by that 
clear spring which you say bubbles up so sweetly 
by the green bower where you can ovcrlook the 
broad prairie; “you will read and remember 
and understand !’”” 

Ten years after this happy year of my life 
found me a helpless invalid, weary of life, heart- 
broken at the loss of parents, sisters and other 
dear friends. I felt myself a stray waif on the 
ocean of life, which it would be well for the bil- 
lows to roll into the abyss below. Useless, use- 
less was my thought from morning until night, 
and often through the dark and dreary hours too, 
I would lie awake and think how utterly vain 
was my living at all. 

But when the swect, dewy June came, with 
its wealth of roses, its pure refreshing airs, and 
its thousand melodies, my best of friends, Kate 
Dalrymple burst into my chamber one morning, 
and with a voice as cheerful as a lark’s, she bade 
me rise and shake off my illness and dejection, 
and let her pack my trunks for a journey, with 
herself and her husband. It was like an electric 
shock, but I submitted, too weak for resistance. 

“ But what shall I wear, Kate? I have noth- 
ing but morning wrappers.” 

“Look here,” said she, and she pointed to a 
basket of clothes, which her servant was bringing 
in, with two complete travelling dresses, and 
everything requisite for a long journey. 

“O, Kate!” I began, but she stopped me. 

“ We start at half-past one,” she said, “so let 
Nanny and me get you all ready now, and then 
you can lic down again until I call you.” 

Under her gentle hands, I was soon 


calin and serene in its summer stillness. Her 
voice startled me, it was so like one that seemed 


to come up to me from the very depths of my 


memory. 
Just then, the boy, whom she called Reginald, 
came up, and one look at his eyes brought the 


whole before me 





“Js it you, Evelyn?” T said, forgetting that in | 


our last interview [ had not spoken to her 
“It is Evelyn,” she said, mournfally. “I have 
known you every day, Fanny, but I could not 


bear to reveal myself to your remembrance. I | your intention to condemn me, you would not have added 


wished you to speak first.” 

We talked together long and earnestly, and 
for several suc-eeding days we sat under the 
shadow of the rock, and she told me all her 
trials. Her pride had been brought down so 
low—she was so subdued now. Her hushand 
had continued his idle and miserable habits, 
until she was obliged to support him entirely. 
They had lived where I had last seen them, 
until she could no longer endure it. 
etfort she succeeded in inducing him to remove, 
and to take up his abode in the city. Here her 
two youngest children died. She pressed down 
the tears that welled up from her maternal heart, 
and tried to thank God that they were taken 
away. 

Her husband had some talent, and she be- 
sought him to write, encouraged him in his fee- 
ble efforts, and after all, she, who, at school, 
would never (if possible to get clear of the task ) 
so much as answer a letter, now wrote for bread. 
She took the pictures out of her own heart, and 
the scenes she drew were too touching and natu- 
ral not to charm. QO, ministry of sorrow, what 
beauty of thought and expression is thine ! 

After a while, he fell sick, and then she had 
suffered still more intensely. His selfishness, 
his querulous repinings, his exacting temper— 
she touched lightly on these—but I saw them all, 
running, like a dark thread, through her narra- 
tive, and shadowing her face with a deeper gricf 
than that even for which we mourn the good. 

“Had it not been for Reginald,” she said, 
looking at the boy, as he stood on the beach, 
with an expression of such unutterable love as I 
could hardly think it possible for Evelyn to feel, 
“had it not been for that beloved child, I must 
have sunk under my trials. His love, and my 
remaining pride kept me up.” 

1 looked at the boy. What a glorious crea- 
ture he was, as he stood there, with the slight 
breeze lifting his hair from a brow such as I had 
never seen before. I did not wonder at her love 
and pride now. 

After her husband died, she had met with a 
relative of her own, who had been absent several 
years in India. He threw himself upon her 
cares, for he was a sad invalid; and he reward- 
ed them by leaving her his worldly store. She 
had placed Reginald already at college, and was 
looking forward to his futare with a hope that 
seemed likely to be realized. I parted from her 
with half my old love and reverence for her re- 
newed. She had proved herself worthy of it. 

I sometimes hear from her now. She and 
Reginald are all the world to each other. He is 
all that she could wish; and he thinks that his 
mother is an angel. Their beautiful devotion to 
each other is the theme of all who know them. 
Evelyn’s sunset seems to be drawing onward 
without a cloud. 





INTELLIGENT CRITICISM. 


A friend narrates the following anecdote, illus- 
trative of the fact that tine feathers do not al- 
ways indicate knowing birds. Our friend was a 
passenger on a train of cars from the west. At 
a station some forty miles from here, two young 
men came on board, whose highly dressed ap- 
pearance at once attracted attention. They were 
most elaborately made up, their hair exhaled 
pleasant odors, their dainty shirt fronts exhibited 
sparkling studs, and altogether they reminded 








tert 
A hand , fashionable habit, yet made loose- 


ly, as it should be for a invalid, everything in 
good taste, yet easy fitting, so as not to annoy or 
distress me, bore witness to her careful and 
thoughtful love. 

At half past one the carriage came. It was an 
open one, and Charles Dalrymple was to drive, 
while his wife occupied the seat beside him, and 
the ample back seat was reserved for myself and 
Kate’s sister, a cheerful, happy girl, who had 
often cheered my sick room with her joyful 
laughter. 

“Drive slowly, at first, Charlie,” said Kate, 
as we started, “ Fanny will soon get used to the 
motion.” I did so—and every mile that we 
passed I became refreshed and invigorated. We 
made short stages; and by the time that we 
reached our longest destination, I was a new be- 
ing. Change of air, different scenes, beheld un- 
der the delicious blue sky of summer, and the 
heart-felt kindness that prompted the excursion 
for my sske, all did their part, and I felt myself 
re-created. I could not realize, at the end of a 
fortnight, that I had lain on a sick bed so long, 
thanks to the kindly love of my companions, 
who consulted my wishes in all things pertain- 
ing to our journey. 

We were on the sea coast now. The weather 
had become warmer in the inland towns, where 
we first went, and the breeze from ocean drew 
us to its side. ©, how sweet were those hoars, 
passed on that beautiful beach! How delicious 
the shadow of that mighty rock, under which 
we sat and inhaled the sea-breeze! How well 
Kate and Jennie looked in their pretty bathing 
dresses and straw hats, when they ran across the 
beach to plunge into the waves; and how aw- 
fully they looked when they came out, with their 
wet, limp skirts clinging to their slight figures, 
and their hats heavy with water! 

Among the innumerable children whose little 
feet paced the sands daily, I had always noticed 
a beautiful boy, of p-rhaps thirteen or fourteen 
years old, who seemcd to shun the rest, and who 
walked, generally, apart by himself. His face 
recalled another, but whose I could not remem- 
ber. He was always accompanied by a lady in 
deep mourning, who wore her veil down. As I 
did not bathe, I had leisure to observe others ; 
and this group interested me much. The lady 
was usually left alone, for the boy walked, as I 
said, mostly by himself, and one day I spoke to 
her upon the beauty of the sea, which was then 





the bachelor of the lilies of the valley mentioned 
by Solomon, for toilers they certainly were not, 
but mere enjoyers of the toils and the spinning 
of others. They seated themselves and com- 
menced @ conversation which turned finally upon 
the Albany bridge, on which one of the twain 
volunteered to instruct the other. 

“ But,” said the latter, “they don’t mean to 
bwid re the wivah 2” 

Yes, bwild a bwidge ovah the wivah.” 

“Ts it paws’ble!’’ exclaimed the astonished 
youth; “ { thawt they meant to build the bwidge 
on the otha side I don’t wondaw the people of 
Twoy object. ’Taint fair; their ought to bwild 
it on ‘th othah side.” 

Here the whistle blew, just in time to save the 
feelings of the youth whose auditory wee ex- 
ploding with laughter.—Buffalo Express. 

- > 
A SMART MILKMAID. 

The worshipfal Sir Digby Somerville did 
keep a bountiful house full ever of brave com- 
pany, at his seat in Suffolk. At one time among 
his guests did happen a young gentleman from 
the Court, whose apparel was more garnished 
with lacings and gold than bis brain with mod- 
esty or wit. One time going into the ficids with 
his host, they did espy a comely milk maiden 
with her pail. 

“ Prythee, Phillis,” quoth the courtier, leering 
the while at the girl, “an I give thee a kiss, wilt 
thou give me a draught of thy ware ?” 

“in the meadow,” quoth she, “thou wilt find 
one ready to give thee milk, and glad of thy 
kiss, for she is of thy kin” 

The court gallant looked in the mead, and 
espied a she-ass. 

“So sharp, fair rustic,” quoth he, angrily, 
“thou lookest as if thou couldest barely say boo 
to a goose.’ 

* Yea, that I can, and to a gander also.” 

Whereat she cried out lustily, ‘* Boo!” 

The young man hastened away, and the wor- 
shipful Sir Digby did laugh heartily, and enter- 
tain his gue-ts With the tale.—/ook of Merrie 
Jestes, 1609. 











THE POP GUN PLANT. 


In the mountains of Brazil there grows a set 
of very beautiful plants called Rhopalas; they 
are covered with velvet, espec ially on the young 
leaves, which are brown. There is a hot-honse 
plant, Pilea callitrichoides, of tender, brittle and 
Juicy aspect, which looks as if it would be good 
tu eat in a cooling salad, but which is really of 
so explosive a temperament that it might fairly 
be call the pistol plant. When near flowering, 
and with its tiny buds ready to open, if the 
plant is either dipped in water or abandantly 
watered, each bad will explode successively, 
keeping up a mimic Sebastopolitan bombard- 
ment, sending forth a puff of ganpowder smoke 
—or a little clond of dusty pollen—as its sta 
mens suddenly start forth to take their place and 
form across [i is an amusing toy, which pro 
duces a plentiful crop of pop guns. —Sat. Gazette 
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Jester’'s Picnic. 





A fortune-teller was arrested at bi« theatre of fivination 
in Paris, and carried before the Tribune of Correctional 
Police 

* You krow how to read fortur e sald the pr ddene 
aman of great wit but too food of a poke for a magistrate 

“PT do, MW. le President © replied the ee reerer 

“Dir thie ease." ent the Jur Age “you koow the judg 
ment we intend to " ropounce * 

* Certainly Udo 
* Well, what will happen to y you’ 
* Nothing 

* Are vou sure of it?” 

“You will acquit me 

* Aequit you?” 


** There is no doubt of it. Because sir, if it had been 


| ireny to misfortune " 


By a great | 








The president dixconcerted, turned to his brother 
judges and the sorcerer was acquitted 


A voung gentleman residing im the neichhorhond of 
Richmond had occasion. a short time 4 ce. to drive his 
pretty cousin Fanny down to Wioceor ins en tittle 
Charlie a brother of Fanny's, eccompenied and eat be. 
tween them in the gig: but as he was only five or six 
vears of age, was considered nobody. Ur fortunately, 
however. the archin had got a new het that ver dar. of 
which he was exceedingly proud  Findireon bis armwal 
at Windsor, that it had sustained some fh jorv during the 
journey. he rushed to his mamma to comp Nin 

* 6 declare, mamma“ he cried. © Ul) newer ri te ina 
gig between sister Fan oay and cousin George amin 

* Why so, mv dear?‘ inquired mamma 

* Because,” he replied, “they've brushed my new hat 
all to pieces, with leaning over me to kiss each other all 
the way from Richmoud.”’ 


‘emmy, my son, what are you going to do with that 
clu’? 

“Send it to the editor of course.” 

“ Rut what are vou going to rend it to the editor for? 

“"Canse he eave if anvbody ty seul him actub he 
will send them a copy of his pa’ 

The mother came pretty vay. fainting 
consctousness enough to ask: 

Los But Tommy dear, what do you suppose he wants of a 
club 

be! Well. T don’t know.” replied the honefal urchin, 
‘unless it is to knock down subsciibers as don’t pay for 
their paper?" 


, but retained 


PRAARAAS SAA A 


During the late war with Great Britain an American 
officer, who carried a ting over to the British Hoes after 
havirg desp tehed the business of hit mission, was invited 
by the commanding British officer to dine. A* usnal on 
euch occasions, the wire was circulated and a Britich 
officer being called upon for a toast, gave. © Wr Madison, 
dead or alive:’’ which the American drunk without ap- 
pearing to give it particular notice. When it cameo the 
American's turn to give a toast he gave © The Prince 
Regent. drank or sober * Sir.” said the Priti-h oMeer, 
bristling up and coloring with anger, © that is an insult ” 
** No, sir,”? snawered the American, very coolly, ** it is 
only a reply to one.’ 


RR Renee 





“ flow do you kuow he’s a bachelor, aunt’” I naturally 
inquired. 

** Common-sense. mv dear.” replied Aunt Deborah, sen- 
tertionsly. “1 judge of people by their belongings. no 
lady could get into that coa! cart without soiling her dress 
agninst the wheel; and if be bad a «'fe thas bandbome 
hav horee would go with another in Arr carriage ft) xtend 
of kis Besides. he wouldn't be so ford of bis p interes if 
he had anything else to care for; and. shove all, Kate 
added my aunt. conclusively, ‘hia silk handkerchief 
wasn't hemmed. and he'd a button wanting in front of 
his shirt.”"— Fraser. 


ORR een men 


The ‘stunning electioneering articles’ which are ap- 
ring now a-days, contain some good things ecession- 
ally For instunce. a writer in the New York Fxpresa, 
from Boston, who is intense for Fillmore. says: > A few 
weeks ago it was my fortune—or rather mi-fortane—to 
be in the agent line, of selling books. papers. avd litho- 
graph: of * Buck.” ard ol Frenont How manv do 
you think I sold in the three weeks { was in business? 
The almighty number of two! One UT sold to a drunken 
man and the other toa man who said [looked so mis- 
erable’ he would take it out of pity. I quit the business 
directly.” 
eee 

One dav, at dinner, the Rev Sydney Smith was dining 
at Highgate, where he met with the rector of Hornsby, 
who was very learned, very rich, and very religions The 
rector. like a good man as he was, retlee’ed severely on 
the improvidence of the poor and also on their incressing 
number, which he considered a great evil) He wound up 
his diatribe by saying: ‘* That the grat evil of the day 
was the surplus population.’’ 

* T quite agree with you "’ retorted the profane Smith: 
“ the surplice population is becoming a great cvil ” 


ee ee oe 


An extensive and wealthy lumberman in a neichboring 
county is the father ofa hard cave of a bov = Beir g de 
sirous ot reforming him, he offered as an inpdocen ent. to 
give the proceeds of the lumber from two thourand hem- 
lock I gs. provided he would go to school and behave 
himeelf for one year. The hopeful remained sient for 
some time after listening to the proposi ion — Finally, in 
answer to his father’s interrogation, ‘What do sou 
say. my son?” he replied, - Call it pine logs dad,and Vil 
go it.” 

A punster, asked by a musician, whether he was nota 
lover of harmony, replied, ** Yea, but ¢ pr fer it when it is 
abridged, for then it is money! and that, my f fend is 
the better half of it { have no objection to vowr notes, 
but [ like those of the Bank of Kugland much better; 
you may make good tunes but those make infinitely the 
best of tunes” * How so? that bank votes are good 
things I allow; but pray what tune will they make?” 
“The best tune in the world ~ a for-tune.”’ 


A very prosy actor was sinabons Macheth before a village 
audience. In the fifth act occurs the beautiful soiiloquy 
commencing : 

** To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow.” 

He was exceedingly slow over these words and he hed 
hardly spoken the last word when his progres» was inter- 
rupted by a voice from the gallery : 

** Dang it, mon. get to the end of the week at once, and 
ha’ done with it.” 


RO ener 


Dr. Barnes, who is now about ninety five veurs of age 
being sometimes (as even younger men might be) inclined 
to sleep a little during sermon, a frie a who was with 
him in his pew one Sunday lately, having juked with him 
on his having nodded now and then, Barnes insisted he 
had been awake all the time. 

~ Well, then,” said hia friend, ‘‘can you tell me what 
the sermon was about?” 

* Yes, [ can,” he answered, ‘it was about a half hour 
too long.” 

Colonel Rivers, a tried and gallant ofcer. never went 
into action without manifest emotion. anu on one orca- 
sion, when leading his regiment under fire. & raw eulal- 
tern, who noticed the quiver which shook hi- frame. had 
the impertinence to remark: “‘ Why, colonel youre 
afraid!’ 

“Yes, sir, and if you were balfas much afraid as Tam, 
you would run away.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
PREMONITIONS OF DANG) 


Ir was observable that the Unde 
restless and weary as the parties 
and when, near night, thegpentered a 
lonely and dark than any they b 
during the day, his anxiety vieib! 
Leaving the place which he bad kop: 
ena Foote the greater part of the un 
close to Judith, nor would he leave | 
ment. As the sun doclined to his pl: 
and the dimness of twilight crept 
fuand depths of the forest, Billy se« 
out of his apathy, and call in wach © 
ing senses as were capable of ben 
action; and they appeared mostly 

sight and hearing. Sounds that « 
ears startled his. Objects that luc 
of the keenest hunter had strange 4 
his. He glanced from point to poin 
pass with the utmost eagerness, or, 
head until his face touched his hors 
tened with absorbing intensity of pur 

Waldron, who had been watchin 
ments for the last hour, shook his he: 
and remarked to Neverfail, in a low 

« The boy's nervousness, I fear, | 
good. He has a wonderfal faculty 
detecting the proximity of Indians 
you will recollect, he was similar 
though not to such @ notable extent 

Notwithstanding Waldron spoke | 
ed voice, the lad turned partially in 
and holding ap his flager emitted 
sound 60 strikingly significant, so fu 
ing, that Neverfail and Lockwood 
grasped their rifles and looked about 

“T could wish,” added Waldror 
were well out of this sombre forest 
est, it seems to me, that I ever saw 
hot near a spot where we can with 7 
camp for the night" 

Neverfail, to whom this interroyat 
dressed, was notin haste to anewer 
a litte, bke « prudent man; swept th 
ows of the silent wilderness with bis 
iaid his rifle in an easier position ac: 
arm, and slowly replied 

* In less than a mile from here is a 
I’ve been calculatin’ to camp. An » 
gow nerAhis is adark lookin’ strip of 0 
ally fitted for an ambush and things © 
This has been a famous battle grow 
redshina The Chichasaws, (tren 
Miamies have had more than one dea; 
we "re 


this very rile travelin’ over 


scarcely @ foot of land hereabhout, 
heen stained with heathen blood, o 
nother It's a piece of aurth deat ier 


above safe for folke with white com P 


we war tweoly mike from here, 
care And then there's womankiod 
aud that sort are a leetie apt t 


i 
fiyhtn’ men that he 


to) load aod fire aod imeke « ou 
the non’ pagans, tot thas di 
a'pore ie Lorn with ‘em and they a 
You fear there's danyer, and « “re 
be lony afore there wont be danger in 

Ty pier 

hi intense silenee, with the din 

tf ng through the tranche 
twiliy ig through the tw we 
mw rose oar devious way, ts inderd ‘ 


Impress the soul ith ah awe appros 














I poor gul wes at sore pow ful 
weighing heavily apow my mind 
spondingly, etull oveerving the 
oe and vigilance of tly 
The etrange condact of that boy * 
8 Camp Upon vour epuita, gor oer 
‘ tla stopped end the whole yer 
deecnample Ihe cmet hus eyes acute 
for some landmark with wtih he wae 
Lyk wort,” he waid, aAbdresest 
er f ) feman here sod kterpasr 


Vl go aberad au! se 


te party, 


ter diam ranted aa4 en yrs 








